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SOME RELATIONS OF FAMILY CASE WORK TO 
SOCIAL PROGRESS' 


MARY E. RICHMOND 
Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


evening—a larger number than it is 
safe to attempt at any one time. The 
first relates to the special field of family 
case work as distinguished from the other 
forms of social case work. The second 
relates to the part that family case work 
should be able to play in shaping social opin- 
ion and social action during the next decade. 
Wherever case workers are met together 
in the year 1922 they may congratulate 
themselves that at last it seems to be clear 
that case work in some form and under 
some auspices is now fully accepted as an 
essential part of any social program worthy 
of serious attention. We do have to note, 
however, as a natural enough by-product 
of the rapid advances recently made, a 
tendency among one or another of the more 
newly developed forms of case work to 
regard each, in turn, as a wholly satisfac- 
tory substitute for family case work. After 
these newer forms of case work have done 


their best for the members of a disadvan- 

‘Given at the Opening Session of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
Providence, June 21, 1922. 


| AM going to try to say two things this 
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taged family, what, save a few odds and 
ends, is there left for the family welfare 
society to do anyway? This odds and ends 
theory, as it might be termed, of our place 
in the case work hierarchy finds its most 
striking analogy in the plight of the general 
medical practitioner, who would appear to 
be quite overshadowed, at the moment, by 
the modern array of medical specialists— 
a half dozen or more varieties of them for 
each of our bodily organs and for each of 
the subdivisions thereof. 

Sometimes, when friends of mine who are 
sick wander from one expert specialist to 
another, yet ever more come out by that 
same door wherein they went, I feel like 
congratulating any friend who still com- 
mands the services of a good family doctor. 
More than ever does his all-round ap- 
proach seem necessary, both before and 
after the specialist has done his very best. 
We could never get on without the special- 
ists either in medicine or in social work, but 
at times it is difficult to get on with them. 

Abandoning analogy, let me give a few 
concrete examples of what I mean, and try 
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to suggest a substitute for the odds and 
ends theory of family social work. A case 
record which has come to my attention 
during the last month may serve as one 
illustration. It gives the story of a family 
society’s treatment of a father, mother, and 
five children of ages ranging from 2 to 15 
when the family was first known, three of 
them boys, two girls. The history must 
be robbed of all its detail and color in this 
brief account, and some of its most interest- 
ing features are too identifying to be even 
mentioned, but, after all, my one point of at- 
tack is this theory that, save for the odds and 
ends, family case work will be superseded. 

Our societies should make more use than 
they do of the parallel column device, plac- 
ing on the one side what we were asked to 
do when a case was referred to us, and on 
the other what we actually did. In this 
particular case, a teacher skilled in the 
treatment of speech defects called upon the 
family welfare society to find out whether 
the parents of a small boy, her pupil, could 
and should pay his carfare to school every 
day. It was found that the family could 
not afford the carfare and the teacher sup- 
plied it. So much for the left hand column. 
Later, when family conditions had been 
much more fully gone into by the society, 
these conditions were fully explained to the 
teacher, which led to the transfer of the boy 
to a boarding school for special care and 
instruction, with very good results. This 
need not be noted in the right hand column, 
however; there is no room for it with so 
much to follow. Item one on the right 
relates instead to the health of all the 
children. The family society tried to procure 
for each in turn the kinds of medical exam- 
ination that each seemed to need, and then, 
overcoming the delays and inertias with 
which we are all familiar, managed to see 
that each took the treatment needed. The 
youngest child was rachitic, two others 
needed tonsil and adenoid operations, one 
was discovered to be suffering from hyper- 
thyroidism, another—a public school boy— 
presumably had had the usual medical 
inspections in school, but these had failed 


to reveal the fact that his truancy was due - 


to total lack of sight in one eye and to the 
need of glasses for the other. The parents 
also were found to be in need of some 
minor medical treatments and were per- 
suaded to take them. Later, the question 
of the vocation of the oldest girl came up 
and, after expert mental testing, she was 
entered in a dressmaking course. 

Altogether, in this portion of the right 
hand column, we find evidence that the 
family society did a good middleman job. 
You know, of course, how much time and 
painstaking care such services demand. 
But if my story were to stop here, you prob- 
ably would all agree that it merely illus- 
trated the serviceable odds and ends of 
work that the family welfare agency can do 
and is glad to do for the families under its 
care, but that any other well-equipped case 
work agency able and willing to take the 
time could have done them just as well. 

By far the larger half of my story, how- 
ever, is yet to be told. The family welfare 
society, as it happens, is a specialist too. 
It too has a function to perform—a difficult 
function and one of great social value. 
This function, briefly stated, is to think 
of the life of each famiiy as a whole and 
to treat it as a whole. What did the family 
case worker responsible for this particular 
treatment find, in addition to opportunities 
for health services and vocational services? 
She found a husband and wife estranged, 
a woman discouraged and overburdened, 
a man worried and unable to make both 
ends meet, a home cheerless and down at 
the heel. In naming these things I name 
only symptoms, but what were the people 
like in themselves and what were their 
social assets and their social liabilities? 
I can mention only a few of them. 

The heads of the household were foreign 
born, but their nationality need not be 
given here. The father was in the prime 
of life, better educated than his wife, and 
a genius of a sort—one who found it diffi- 
cult to work with or for others, of marked 
originality in his own line of manufacture, 
but no business man and sure to get into 
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fnancial difficulties whenever he set up 
for himself. He was struggling with a 
workshop of his own at the time of the 
case worker’s first visit, and was wholly 
engrossed in its (to him) fascinating pro- 
cesses. This engrossment was one cause 
of the sharp differences between himself 
and his wife. To be engrossed and pros- 
perous would have seemed to her one thing, 
but to work so hard without being able to 
support a home decently seemed to her 
quite crazy—and indeed one cannot al- 
together blame her. 

You have already thought of a mental 
examination for the father, or perhaps 
for both father and mother. An examina- 
tion for the father was arranged, but the 
result was wholly negative. Interviews 
with former employers brought some in- 
sight, interviews with the man_ himself 
and an interest in his quite unusual skill 
brought still more. He was glad of a chance 
to explain his hopes for the future—a chance 
which was often denied him. His relatives, 
some of them prosperous enough, had lost 
all patience with him. Conferences then 
were had with several manufacturers in 
the same line of business. Finally, the 
turning point in treatment was reached, 
as it seems to me, when one large employer 
who knew the special field thoroughly was 
induced to go into the man’s business 
affairs in considerable detail, and to grant 
him an interview. Client and adviser 
talked man to man about the intricacies 
of the process, the state of the trade, the 
present hard times, while each had a chance 
to appraise the other’s strong points. The 
client had had too much advice from people 
who did not know as much as he did, and 
too little from his peers. If the case worker 
had joined the wife and the relatives in 
upbraidings and in general advice that 
might have been sound enough, but not 
very well grounded, she could have made 
no headway. Instead, she allowed the 
business adviser to point out the weaknesses 
of her client’s position and devoted herself 
to trying to make his relatives and his wife 
understand his difficulties. In the more 


sympathetic atmosphere thus created, a 
very stubborn man slowly yielded his will, 
closed his workshop, took a position almost 
at the bottom of the ladder once again, 
but climbed up rapidly and soon had a 
foreman’s job at good pay. To put this 
down in the right hand column as work 
found for one man, the head of a family, 
would be to overemphasize the economic 
and to minimize the social aspects of the 
achievement. 

But the wife and mother needed quite 
as much encouragement as the man, if 
not more. There had to be instruction in 
budget keeping and in household manage- 
ment, the children had to be interested 
in these household affairs, while at the same 
time and with the exercise of great patience, 
the mother had to be made to understand 
the ailments and the special care needed 
by each one of her none too normal flock. 
The medical treatments and school records 
had, of course, to be kept track of, but the 
outstanding fact is that the case worker 
refused to be swamped by these details. 
She had moved away from the odds and 
ends method of dealing with family situa- 
tions, had felt her way steadily toward 
the life of the family as a whole. 

What difficulties in that life still stood 
out? The chief difficulty seemed to be 
that there were few things they enjoyed 
doing all together, and while the special 
services rendered by schools, training classes, 
and medical clinics had been indispensable, 
and the task of family development would 
indeed have been uphill work without them, 
yet the place in which these five children 
were going to spend most of their time was 
after all the home, and if things were wrong 
there they could hardly be right for them 
anywhere else. Accordingly, the case worker 
recalled that, upon her visits to some of 
the man’s relatives, they had seemed 
unusually musical, and she began trying 
to interest the father in the musical educa- 
tion of his children. The oldest boy is 
taking violin lessons, the voice of the older 
girl is to be cultivated, and the family have 
bought a victrola and a good selection of 
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records. They now have musical evenings 
at home in which they are getting much 
better acquainted with one another. 

Note too how essentially the change 
was a change of adjustment in social rela- 
tionships. The relatives who had been more 
successful were taught to play their part, 
the successful manufacturer to play his, 
and the head of a business that had failed 
and of a family that had seemed on the 
verge of disruption became once more a man 
among men and an interested husband and 
father. Every adjustment made in these 
processes was first and foremost a social 
adjustment, and the means by which it 
was achieved were means developed in 
family case work and distinctively within 
its field. 

It should be unnecessary to add, however, 
that no single agency in any one community 
should claim or attempt to hold a monopoly 
of these means. The opportunity is open 
to any society, institution, or individual 
anywhere to practise family case work— 
upon two conditions. The first of these con- 
ditions should be to take the time and 
develop the aptitude necessary for mastery 
of the essential skill, and the second, to take 
the time to practise it. Such work, empha- 
sizing as it does social values too often ig- 
nored in modern life, could not go forward 
steadily, however, unless it became the 
special business and chief responsibility 
of some one group. And that business, that 
responsibility, happens to be ours. When 
we resist pressure from many sides to adopt 
the odds and ends theory of what our work 
shall be and develop instead the rich possi- 
bilities of our own special task, we are indeed 
building for social progress; we are knitting 
together the threads of an enduring social 
fabric. 7 

A phrase often used of musical composi- 
tions is that they have or that they lack 
tonality and thematic consistency. This 
case record, as I examined it carefully, 
seemed to me to have tonality. Instead of 
wandering off into strange keys and never 
returning to its key signature, instead of 
announcing a theme only to lose it again 


aimlessly, it kept to the theme of the family - 


life as a whole, and of that life as a part of 
the social life of its community. 

I am aware, of course, that the diversity 
of tasks undertaken by a family welfare 
society must vary with the size and the 
social resources of its city or town. Where 
there are few specialized agencies and small 
resources any large volume of intensive 
family work such as I have tried to describe 
must be developed gradually. In the large 
city, however, the danger is the opposite 
one—that the family welfare society will be 
committed to an odds and ends program 
by becoming the general relief supplying 
pocket for the multiplied specialized agencies 
of the community. Needless to say, wher- 
ever it has come about that the family wel- 
fare society has drifted into supplying the 
relief while other case work agencies have 
supplied the treatment, or wherever it has 
undertaken to make “investigations only” 
for other agencies which then assume respon- 
sibility for treatment—wherever there has 
been this division, the real work of the 
family society has suffered and it has been 
in danger of drifting into what Sir Charles 
Loch used to call “the restless stagnation 
of an overwhelmingly busy office.”” No one 
has time in such an office to consider in- 
dividual and family problems from the 
point of view of the whole, and the treat- 
ment, expert enough perhaps at certain 
points, lacks synthesis. 

A French pathologist tells us that mental 
disease is due really “‘to the falling apart 
of the material of acquisition into different 
or disintegrated centers and _ syntheses; 
to the failure in ability to get hold by atten- 
tion of all the material of experience and 
memory, and so to order life from the basis 
of the whole.” This ordering of social 
treatment from the basis of the whole lies 
at the root of all effective family social work; 
it is one of its greatest possible contributions 
to social progress. 

To illustrate once more: A member of the 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council complained some years ago of the 
imposing array of supervisors going out 
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from the London schools and of the absence, 
notwithstanding, of any real supervision. 
She summed up one example, too detailed 
to quote in full, as follows: ‘We had here 
four sets of persons all actively engaged— 
one in finding out why the child (a neglected 
girl of 8) was unpunctual, another why she 
was dirty, another why she was underfed. 
I bring this case,”’ she continued, “‘to show 
what actually does happen when we are 
dealing with the really neglected child 
{nothing happened] and how the experts 
jostle each other in the bad home.” This 
tendency to multiply special services with- 
out commensurate results is indeed one of 
the things against which we in America 
must also be on our guard. We must learn 
to scrutinize the claims of each new special- 
ty, not for our own protection at all—for 
indeed we prosper by releasing functions, 
not by clinging to them—but for the sake 
of the disadvantaged people who are the 
clients of social agencies. Their development 
is sadly hampered when disintegrated and 
disintegrating centers of social endeavor fail 
to “order life from the basis of the whole.” 


So much for family case work on its 
individual side. But there is another aspect 
of our work; namely, the whole large ques- 
tion of the relation of the family as a social 
institution to social weifare and to the future 
of civilization. A well known critic wrote 
the other day of a group of new novels, 
“They betray unblushingly that ‘hard- 
boiled’ egoism which is . . . the time’s 
response to philanthropy, liberalism, al- 
truism, and such shibboleths of the nine- 
teenth century. It is more than curious 
to list the novels of the last two years 

. and to see how prevailing egoism, 
self-development at all costs, ruthlessness, 
and the selfish generally are lauded by 
illustration and philosophically implied.” 

Another characteristic note of this post- 
war period—one which brings the present 
drift nearer home to us than any novels 
can—is the recent and continuing campaign 
of the National Woman’s Party for state 
and federal legislation ostensibly to right 


women’s wrongs, but so hopelessly confusing 
equality between the sexes—a good thing— 
with uniformity between the sexes—a very 
bad thing—that great hardship and in- 
justice to women would result if the party 
had its way. 

I need not multiply instances. You 
know, I think, better than I can tell you 
what is happening. There has never been 
a time, in my own observation of social 
developments at least, when there has 
been such a crying need of leadership in 
the interests of a sane, broad-minded de- 
velopment of family life—a development 
beginning with early education for mar- 
riage, continuing through much better 
administration of the state’s share in mar- 
riage, extending to recognition of the claims 
of family life in the organization of industry, 
to better adjustments of the mutual claims 
of parent and child, and so on through a 
long list of needs. 

Years ago a society was started which 
had for its object a few of these reforms. 
Begun as the New England Divorce Re- 
form League, in 1897 it changed its name 
and objective logically enough to the 
National League for the Protection of the 
Family. Its moving spirit was and had 
been from the beginning Dr. Samuel W. 
Dike, and the League continued to do a 
quiet but effective educational work until 
Dr. Dike’s death a few years ago, soon 
after which it ceased to exist. The League 
suggested and assisted in two important 
statistical studies prepared in its earlier 
days by Carroll D. Wright. It continued 
to bring certain important data to the 
attention of religious bodies and educational 
institutions. A former assistant of mine 
who examined a number of League docu- 
ments for me when I was preparing a paper 
for the National Conference of Social Work 
a few years ago, wrote, “These reports 
form a singularly interesting record of con- 
servative progressiveness such as is possible 
only to a man of genuine open-mindedness.” 
Dr. Dike was indeed such a man, and his 
later reports urge again and again the need 
for a new sort of study into the fundamental 
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facts of family life, so that we may learn 
the real causes of failure behind all the 
legally formulated causes, and strive, if 
possible, to prevent such failures. 

Thus far Dr. Dike went, and it was a 
long way, but he failed to take the addi- 
tional step which we are now quite ready 
to take, though he would have been the 
first to approve of that step. I refer to 
the social study of family life as a most 
important “by-product of successful case 
work,” to use Mrs. Sheffield’s happy phrase 
once again. The case work that I described 
earlier had a permanent social value 
to the seven people under treatment. It 
also had a social value to the relatives, 
employers, and social workers who were 
privileged to participate in it. But here 
we come to another kind of social value 
that it might have had, as a successful 
demonstration of the ways in which the 
inevitable stresses and strains of family 
life may be eased, and the unnecessary 
strains may be foreseen and prevented. 
Only to agencies and workers with their 
feet solidly on the ground and working in 
intimate contact with reality should such 
a group of social research studies as these 
be entrusted. I tan imagine one set of 
propagandists declaring that the five chil- 
dren I have just told you of should never 
have been born, and another set taking 
the position that they should have been 
distributed among the appropriate institu- 
tions after the very first visit. Of such 
ready-made programs and_ explanations 
we have had altogether too many already, 
but the need of some program is so obvious 
that I find myself in momentary dread 
that a movement may be started any day 
for the protection of family life by a group 
of people with some fanatical bias or other, 
when there never was a cause more in 
need of fair-minded weighing of all the 
facts, more in need of freedom from isms 
and fads. “At whatever cost,” writes 


Dean Pound of the reform of the courts, 


“— 
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“at whatever cost in loss of dramatic: 
interest or satisfied simplicity of plan, we 
must insist on plurality of causes and 
plurality and relativity of remedies.” And 
so with family life, we must recognize 
plurality of causes and of remedies. 

As this statement of my two points draws 
to its close, you must realize where I am 
coming out. The American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work has a larger 
number of the qualifications necessary for 
this task than any body known to me. It 
is possible, I know, to be altogether too 
boastful about the scope of one’s own field. 
The Association and its 200 constituent 
family welfare societies have gone to the 
other extreme—they have been too modest. 
“No class or group,” says Ellwood, “can 
be the bearer of all the social values or even 
of a majority of them.” Some parts of this 
task must be delegated to other bodies, but 
the preliminary formulation of the problems 
involved, and the education of each city and 
town, community by community, in what 
the minimum essentials of family life really 
are—these parts of a program of social ad- 
vance are the Association’s task. Think 
back over our movement’s forty-five years 
of development in this country, realize 
how often it has been its privilege to bear 
faithful witness from first-hand experience 
long before its new proposals for reform had 
become popular and palatable, realize too 
how deeply the younger generation of family 
social workers are coveting the opportunity 
to do that intensive family work which 
makes discovery possible; then ask your- 
selves whether a greater opportunity than 
the present one has ever opened out before 
our group. Holders of the odds and 
ends theory of family social work may pre- 
pare to discourage us in advance by em- 
phasizing the difficulties. Answer them in 
the words of Locke, “He that will not stir 
till he infallibly knows that the business he 
goes about will succeed, will have but little 
else to do but to sit still and perish.” 
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THE FAMILY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION' 


ARTHUR J. TODD 
Labor Manager, B. Kuppenheimer £9 Company, Chicago 


should open its sessions this year with 

a discussion of the family. While the 
National Conference of Social Work is not 
simply a conference on social work with 
families, nevertheless every one of its seven 
sections is inevitably colored by some sort 
of reference to the family problem. This is 
true no matter whether you think of com- 
munity organization, delinquency, or chil- 
dren, or health, or industrial problems. 
For while the family is not the social institu- 
tion, while it is not the stuff out of which 
every other social institution is composed or 
has been made, at the same time it is basic— 
if for no other reason than that the family 
in whatever degree it exists is the portal by 
which we all enter human life and human 
society. Moreover, many of our most seri- 
ous social problems arise from ignorance or 
wilful overlooking of the true history, func- 
tions, and limitations of family life. Like- 
wise, many of our failures in the treatment of, 
say, juvenile delinquency, feeblemindedness, 
or industrial friction, derive from failure to 
consider the family as a whole in relation to 
the individual as a special problem. 

It is therefore proper, even though risky, 
to introduce at such a meeting as this so 
ponderous a problem as the contribution of 
the family to social evolution. But before 
plunging into that difficult subject two or 
three general observations are in order. 

First: The family is no longer the social 
unit par excellence. As a matter of fact, 
there never was a time in which the family 
was the exclusive social unit. There were 
times, however, when it was predominant, 
as under the patriarchal system where the 
patriarch was not only father, but priest, 
economic head, and political chief all in one. 
But recently the tendency has been in the 


direction of the individual as the social unit, 

‘Given at the National Conference of Social Work 
at Providence, General Session, Family Division, 
Thursday, June 22, 1922. 


|: IS significant that the Conference 


particularly in such a pioneer and colonial 
area as the United States. With the political 
enfranchisement of women, with the whole- 
sale entrance of women into industry, and 
with the loss of the old-fashioned neighbor- 
hood intimacy and direct social control, this 
tendency is not confined to frontier life, 
but is reaching down through the older, 
established countries and civilizations as 
well. 


Second: The word “family” does not 
always mean the same thing as we watch its 
development through the centuries; that 
is to say, there is no universal form of the 
family, but, viewing it genetically as a social 
institution, it has gone through various 
transformations; and as an existing institu- 
tion it manifests many different forms with- 
in the present day society. We have, for 
example, here in the United States at the 
present moment, practically every form in 
which marriage and the family have evolved, 
all the way from the simple pair marriage 
of more or less promiscuous type, through 
various forms of plural marriage, to genuine, 
ethical monogamy. On the other hand, the 
concept of the “normal family” is variable 
and vague. It is accepted that in a certain 
sense the normal is the familiar. Thus the 
normal family is simply the average family 
group which reflects the prevailing form of 
social organization, the predominant type 
of social interest and control. We shall 
start out therefore with a more or less dog- 
matic definition of the normal family (as it 
exists in most western countries where civili- 
zation has reached its height) as a fairly 
permanent, democratic relationship between 
parents, and between them and their natural 
offspring; the parents being people of ap- 
proximately equal age, bound bya monoga- 
mous marriage inaugurated by solemn cere- 
monies either civil or religious; the group as 
a whole possessing separate property inher- 
ited in the direct family line. 
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Third: The family measured by its whole 
history is to be regarded as the source of 
neither all the virtues nor all the evils. 
On this point human opinion has swung 
vertiginously from pole to pole. People at 
one pole see in the family an unimpeach- 
able, divine institution, the chief pillar of 
public order, religion, morals, and the state, 
the cradle of every virtue both public and 
private, the pattern upon which all society 
both earthly and heavenly is being built. 

At the opposing pole the people look upon 
the family as an adamantine barrier across 
the path to race perfection, higher morality, 
broader concepts of property, finer sense of 
civic responsibility and effective political 
order—in general, an institution which 
chokes and kills the finest manifestations 
of pure love and debases it to the grossest 
physiological and economic ends. 

Sentimental literature is full of sugared 
descriptions of the family as the focus of all 
the virtues. There is no doubt but what a 
veil of romantic respectability was thrown 
about the family particularly during the 
eighteenth century. One end of that veil 
seems to have survived at least through 
the Victorian age and thick enough to stir 
up the literary indignation of men like 
Strindberg, Ibsen, and Bernard Shaw. It 
provoked also scientific research into the 
history and origin of the family, work which 
included not only the biased attempts of 
the socialistic pioneers like Engels and 
Bebel, but also men of genuine scientific 
minds like Robertson-Smith, Morgan, 
Starcke and Sutherland. 

In sketching the contributions of family 
life to social evolution and progress, it is 
essential to keep in mind that all social 
institutions are interdependent and no 
institution lives unto itself. Hence ‘the 
family is and always has been closely bound 
up with every other element and agency 
in social life—with the economic system, 
with religion, with education, with political 
organization. It affects and is affected 


by all these and it colors and is colored by 
them. For example, the present industrial 
depression will inevitably express itself in 
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a lower marriage rate, and a rise in the curve 
of international trade will pull up with it, 
similar rise in the marriage curve. Mar. 
riage thus is barometric. The family also 
reflects religious ideals and organizations, 
Both Christianity and Mohammedanism 
have stamped it with their theology, and 
wherever the “big chief” idea holds ip 
politics or religion, it carries over into the 
family. The reduction of the Adam and 
Eve story to the level of a creation myth, 
the modification of the canon law, the 
wholesale entrance of women into industry 
are destroying the last remnants of mascv- 
line autocracy in the home. The same 
process of the division of labor which we 
find in the economic world applies also to 
the various social institutions which go to 
make up the fabric of social organization; 
but this specialization of function between 
the institutions does not destroy their 
interdependence; indeed it makes it all the 
more necessary. 

Because of this close interdependence, 
the family is not only a contributor to social 
development but is also a recipient from 
all the other social institutions. This means 
that every contribution to social welfare 
and social progress has been stimulated, 
has been modified by other institutions. 

The family has been able to render dis- 
tinctive services to social evolution because 
of its essentially social character. It is 
social to the very core, social by origin, by 
basis, by evolution, and by function. While 
conceiving that the family in its lowest 
forms, whether animal or human, is biolo- 
gical or psychological, it is impossible to 
define the family either by history or func- 
tion in terms of pure biology. It gets us 
nowhere to say that the family instinct 
through ages of refinement bred the various 
social and civic virtues, for even if there 
really were such a thing as the “family in- 
stinct,” and it could be reduced to biological 
terms, such as those of physiology or chemis- 
try, it would still not explain the various out- 
workings of that impulse into social life gen- 
erally. 

Some idea of the inherent soundness and 
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strength of the family as a human institution 
is uncovered when we stop to consider the 
handicaps it has had to overcome in the 
course of its development. If it has had to 
struggle against such odds for its own life 
and continuity, is it to be wondered at that 
it has not contributed even more largely to 
social development? ‘Bear in mind the 
bestiality and irrationality which still dis- 
color our human clay at least in so far as 
sex is concerned, then think back to those 
twilight times when manners were even less 
refined and animality less tamed. Remem- 
ber that the family has always been a 
problem of “antagonistic co-operation,” an 
attempt to impose some higher harmony 
upon the natural instinctive opposition 
between self-assertive, self-centered mates 
or between selfish little beasts and their 
only slightly less selfish parents./ Consider 
that human nature is prone to dodge its 
responsibilities and to evade issues created 
by its own self. The age-long struggle to 
enforce parental responsibility upon the 
male and to check his tendency to fly away 
after the act of propagation will illustrate 
sufficiently what I mean. And think of 
the strain on patience and imagination 
required for sex mates, ancient and modern, 
to live through a quarrel. How the evolu- 
tionary pathway is strewn with murder, 
desertion, and divorce. How difficult too for 
parents to see ahead for their children. 
How feeble the memory powers of primitive 
parents. How domestic idealism must have 
struggled and how it still struggles against 
the lust of possession. Isn’t struggle for 
control of the family purse still a strong 


factor in domestic tragedy? Then look at 


another handicap. How many mothers can 
go on the witness stand and swear truth- 
fully that they never for an instant en- 
tertained a feeling of repugnance or even 
positive hatred for their children? How 
many would confess utter boredom with 
them? How many resent the constant 
pulling and tugging by children to reduce 
parents to their own level? How many 
wives and husbands never for an instant 
experience a pang for freedom lost through 


permanent marriage and children? If you 
will study primitive life you will never cease 
to wonder, I am sure, how we happen to 
have any people left in the world today, to 
say nothing of any families. It actually 
seems sometimes that the mortality rate 
must exceed the birth rate—so keen is the 
sword of death among savage peoples. 
The witlessness and incapacity of savage 
parents are almost incredible. Hygiene is 
unknown; dietetics a hideous mockery; 
parental discipline a roaring farce or a 
tragedy of blood and iron. That anybody 
survived is, I sometimes think, the crowning 
tribute to the resistant form of the human 
frame. Suppose you cap all these difficul- 
ties with just one more (and that by no 
means modern although exploited by current 
novelists). Try to estimate the centrifugal 
force of the love of variety, the desire for 
experiment, the tendency to grow stale even 
in love, the feeble powers of concentraticn 
most of us possess, and you will discover 
so-called “dangerous ages” in the family 
situation whether you think of a given time 
or locality or of the whole evolutionary 
history of the domestic institution. 

When you consider these inner disruptive 
forces and when you think of the vicissitudes 
through which humanity as a whole must 
have passed even during its last fifty thou- 
sand years or so, you will be in a position to 
revalue the toughness, the resiliency and 
the tenacity of the family institution. You 
can restate domestic life in terms of 
“strength of materials.” 

As a matter of fact any human agency 
able to resist such a siege of disintegrating 
forces would by that very process and 
achievement of resistance have contributed 
largely to history. But we can be more 
specific. We do not have to go far in the 
study of social life to discover the services 
of the family to human progress and to the 
day-by-day workings of our social organiza- 
tion. The biological service of the family is 
perhaps the easiest to isolate. From this 
standpoint the family is simply an extended 
placenta and that in no mere metaphorical 
sense, for it has been and still is indispensa- 
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ble as a conserver of child life./ Through 
securing to the child an increasingly extend- 
ed period of infancy, organized family life 
permitted it to absorb its social inheritance 
and to elaborate its mental outfit. Likewise 
on account of this extended period of infancy 
it postponed proportionally the period of 
sexual maturity. It also tended to cut down 
a high and wasteful birth rate. These 
points represent the form in which John 
Fiske’s theory of the contribution of the 
family is usually presented; but as a matter 
of fact the obverse side of the theory is 
clearer if not more significant. That is to 
say, the lengthened period of infancy con- 
tributes to social development, but at the 
same time this lengthened period of infancy 
could only have happened in and by reason 
of a developed social organization. The 
social contributions of the family in the 
economic field are also significant. They 
take the form of specialization of occupa- 
tion, division of labor.’ The domestic arts 
became the industrial arts. This is true 
not only of such things as agriculture, 
textiles, metal working, leather working, 
and cookery, but also such less tangible but 
equally vital things as the arts of wise 
consumption and saving. Social discipline 
has been secured also through the family 
for both children and parents. The virtues 
of sympathy, tenderness, self-denial, mutual 
aid, obedience, foresight and courage while 
not wholly due to family life, have been re- 
inforced and stimulated by it, The same 
thing is true of education. While the 
family has not been the sole or even the 
chief educator, it has always been an ex- 
tremely important element in the education- 
al machinery of a normal social group. The 
stability of social organization is also en- 
hanced by family life, partly because of thie 
tendency toward a settled mode of life which 
always appears with the responsibility for a 
brood of young, helpless children. Family 
organization through stabilizing and pro- 
moting the idea of private property has 
acted as a conservative force in social life. 

Granting all these past services, has the 
family ceased to contribute, to invent, to 


originate? Is it being reduced to social - 
nullity, being pushed back to a mere biolo- 
gical term by having most of its ancient 
social functions diverted to other social 
agencies? Education is now almost wholly 
a public concern. Religious teaching is 
largely confided to the Church, industrial 
training either to the school or to the shop. 
Even the recreational center of gravity has 
moved out of the home and in the direction 
of the street, the school, the public play- 
ground, the settlement house. Patria 
potestas is thus split up between the teacher, 
truant officer, priest, judge, factory inspec- 
tor, play leader, shop foreman, or union 
business agent. This “division of labor” 
between social institutions is perhaps the 
most impressive index of the close inter- 
relation between the family and other co- 
ordinate social institutions. At any rate, 
it does not and can not put the family out of 
business. The family is by no means played 
out. 

It is perfectly clear that the family is here 
to stay and to serve. There need be no fear 
that even extreme democracy can destroy 
the fabric of family life or threaten in any 
way its essential stability or its finer values. 
Undoubtedly the family will continue to be 
modified and colored by social pressure, but 
that does not argue in the slightest that 
socialism or more radical social changes, if 
carried through, could or would undo the 
immemorial history of the family. The 
roots of the family strike so deep into the 
underlying strata of social history and social 
organization that to uproot it would mean 
the uprooting and destruction of every other 
recognized social institution, 

Capitalism or socialism or anarchism or 
any other phase of social experiment may 
have power to harm temporarily but not 
to destroy the domestic institution. The 
outlook is for a world that still expects and 
needs family life as the normal portion of the 
great majority of the people. In our western 
democracies it is probable that “public in- 
terference”’ in domestic life will continue 
and develop but that will not mean that the 
family or parenthood shall become merely 
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vestigial or disappear in favor of the Spartan 
common table or the Platonic common 
nursery. } The family will be expected to 
remain the training ground for those wider 
loyalties and efficiencies without which real 
democracy is impossible. 

It is unnecessary to assume the prophetic 
role to predict that the family has much to 
contribute yet by way of social value. / Re- 
member, for example, that the idea of 
“home”’ is distinctly modern—home as con- 
trasted with the old Chinese ideograph “ Pig 
under the Roof,” or with the Greek concept 
of an economic and procreative center, or 
with the medieval idea of a fortress or castle. 
Look about and observe whether this ideal 
has attained its upper limit; you will see 
what a job the family has ahead of it ye 
Consider, too, that love in its finer, subli- 
mated sense is a modern growth. Likewise 
comradeship as an abiding, permanent, 
domestic ideal is just beginning to register 
itself. Real partnership as a dominating 
ideal is scarcely farther along. It is true 
that women are beginning to justify the un- 
consciously profound observation of one of 
my students to the effect that, “even in 
Christian times women held a very insubor- 
dinate position.” But, mark you, only 
beginning. 

And how far, far off we still seem to be 
from anything which might truthfully be 
called ethical monogamy by contrast with 
single pair marriage enforced by poverty, 
law, or other circumstances. Indeed the 
family seems to be in the act of finding itself. 
It is a hardy perennial with a strange facility 
for producing new flowers or fruit as the 
season recurs. 

This is not the occasion to lay down in 
detail the conditions under which the family 
can continue to grow and serve. In general 
we may say that because of the interde- 
pendence of social institutions, improve- 
ments in industry (such as equitable wages, 
safety, decent hours), in education, in 
health, in government will react favorably 
upon the family. Without committing our- 
selves to all the details of eugenic policy it 
is still sufficiently apparent that no de- 


mocracy can get very far unless the average 
parental stock is sound and clean and takes 
measures to keep itself so. Likewise that 
sound parental stock must be properly edu- 
cated and kept in health. It must learn and 
practise self-control. Of no less importance 
is adequate economic opportunity whereby 
to earn a regular income sufficient to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. This in- 
volves a decent habitation and leisure time 
in which to cultivate the life domestic, time 
for parents to be parents, time for husbands 
and wives to learn of each other. It in- 
volves also the protection of childhood 
against exploitation and delinquency. Sur- 
rounding all these there must be an en- 
vironment of law and public opinion which 
will secure to every member of every family 
the right of personality and the opportunity 
to participate in all that the community has 
to offer through its institutions and various 
social groupings, political, industrial, religi- 
ous, and so forth. Sound physical and men- 
tal equipment, health, education, property, 
and leisure—these are the essentials for the 
flowering of democratic family life. 

It is evident that twentieth century 
American social conditions do not measure 
up to these requirements, notwithstanding 
the serious attempts which have been made 
to overcome the handicaps and hindrances. 

The handicap of education is still scan- 
dalous. Seventy per cent of our soldiers in 
the recent war apparently never passed 
beyond the sixth grade of the elementary 
school. Three-quarters of a million in the 
first daft lists were practically illiterate. 
The last census shows some improvement 
in the figures of adult illiteracy but the 
United States still tolerates between five 
and six million. Only ten per cent of the 
school population ever complete the high 
school. Only a bare third finish the element- 
ary grades. Half never reach the sixth 
grade and only one in two hundred completes 
a college or university course. We can 
scarcely expect much more than a stagnant 
mediocrity from politics and industry while 
resting upon a bare average of a sixth grade 
education. Nor, handicapped in this way, 
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can we expect family life to rise much above 
the level of instinctive animality; for on 
such educational terms neither intelligent 
parenthood nor citizenship can be expected 
to flower. Such a limitation practically 
excludes the possibility of rational training 
in sex hygiene and how to care for children, 
how to discipline them, how to conserve 
them as social assets. Sooner or later we 
must see to it that our whole educational 
policy is overhauled and that our boasted 
universal education shall become a fact. 
Otherwise the family will continue as a be- 
getting agency but hardly as a positive pro- 
gressive factor in social life. 

Again, the services of the family to pro- 
gressive democracy can be improved by 
removing the handicaps to health. As I 
have shown elsewhere, “‘army statistics 
have revealed in shocking terms the extent 
and menace of venereal disease. Of the one 
million draftees whose examination blanks 
first reached the Adjutant General’s office 
in Washington, three per cent had a venereal 
disease when they reported at camp. The 
civilian rate of infection appears to be five- 
fold that of the national army. And the 
experience of military authorities in pro- 
tecting our armed forces proves that it is 
not unreasonable to demand that any re- 
construction program shall include pro- 
vision for making sex life safe and sane in 
the average American town or country side. 
Otherwise we must face a mounting stream 
of domestic unhappiness, divorce, sickness, 
and handicapped childhood. The methods 
to be used involve nothing untried or rev- 
olutionary, unless indeed the attitude of 
mind which insists that communities can 
be kept measurably decent be called rev- 
olutionary. Continuance and intensifying 
of the war against commercialized vice, 
continuance and intensifying of the cam- 
paign of education on behalf of youth will 
reduce two of the three great sources of 
prostitution. Against the third, the lack 
of settled family life in frontier communities, 
among migratory workers, and wherever 
great disparity in the number of the sexes 
occurs, a series of measures can be directed 


on front and flank. A moderate policy of ° 
restricting immigration, particularly of the 
unmarried so-called ‘bird of passage’ type, 
would contribute to both industrial organi- 
zation and public health as they affect the 
family. Likewise, a better organization of 
the labor market and a reduction of labor 
turnover in industry would stabilize both 
industry and the relation between the 
sexes, for the industrial wanderer would be 
encouraged to strike root in a favorable 
environment. 

“But aside from the social hygiene prob- 
lem, the conservation of health requires 
that mothers be taught how to bear and how 
to maintain healthy children. Child bearing 
is a biological function, primarily, but 
child rearing is a cultural process not con- 
ferred by instinct. Hence the need for a 
general system of private and public infant 
welfare clinics, agencies for parental care, 
and for safeguarding the health of married 
women and girls of marriageable age in 
industry and at home. The Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, state and municipal health 
agencies, the public schools, community 
centers, settlements and other agencies could 
be co-ordinated into an effective working 
force for these purposes.” 

As a corollary to this educational and con- 
servation program we must reckon with the 
problem of sexual self-control. Sooner or 
later we must come out as citizens and as 
social workers frankly and courageously 
in a stand against blind instinct, “‘optimis- 
tic fatalism” and the policy of “‘be fruitful 
and multiply, for God will provide.” We 
must realize that the old call to prudent 
people to behave imprudently in the sup- 
posed interests of the race is really a call to 
cultural suicide and the perpetuation of 
barbarism. We must stand firmly on the 
principle that democracy can never thrive 
where men are cheap. 

Health and education and self-control are 
empty terms unless related very definitely 
to wealth. The prerequisite to either ade- 
quate family life or successful democracy 
is a certain decent minimum of prosperity. 
That is to say, both depend upon a rational 
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standard of living and an income sufficient to 
insure that that standard shall go beyond 
the barest physical essentials of food, 
clothing, and shelter, and shall include cer- 
tain marginal values such as insurance, care 
of health, recreation, and participation in 
some form of free activity for community 
welfare. For these margins are what give 
value, meaning, and purpose to human life. 
Without them, whatever the nominal form 
of government, the family and the citizen 
are reduced to a slave status. The best ob- 
jective measure of the significance of income 
to family life is a mortality table. The 
latest United States census figures at hand 
show that the death rate among the lower 
paid workers (laborers and servants) is 
nearly twice the rate among the mercantile 
and trading class. The admirable studies 
of infant mortality in American towns 
carried on recently by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau agree that in general the infantile 
death rate is inversely proportionate to 
family income. In Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, for example, families with incomes of 
less than $450 per year lost one child out of 
every four, while families with incomes of 
over $1,050 lost but one in every sixteen. 
The burden of industrial accident falls 
heavier also upon the families least able to 
bear it, particularly when no accident com- 
pensation or only inadequate compensation 
is allotted. Irregular employment or under- 
employment compounds the disastrous effect 
of sickness, accident and low wages. 

These facts indicate the high lights in an 
industrial program for the benefit of the 
family. They point, for example, to the 
need for a better concept of a living or 
minimum wage; for a more adequate system 
of accident compensation, of other forms 
of social insurance, and the extension of the 
principles of vocational rehabilitation of 
war cripples to the industrially maimed and 
handicapped; for some means of controlling 
the factor of unemployment in industry, 
whether through public or private insurance 
or the organization of the labor market 
through a nationwide development of effec- 
tive labor bureaus under federal patronage 


and co-ordination; for a better working 
understanding between employer and em- 
ployee which will enhance productivity and 
eliminate the wastage which now comes 
through strikes, lockouts, limitation of out- 
put, sabotage and inefficient management. 
Such a program fully realized would make 
mothers’ compensation or child labor regula- 
tions the merest make shift or stop gap. 

Certain other specific measures will 
further the social utility of the family—for 
example, a strengthening of the laws com- 
pelling men to provide for their family 
obligations. This would mean that the 
proposal for uniform marriage and divorce 
laws throughout the United States should 
include some uniformity of treatment for 
desertion and non-support. The develop- 
ment of vocational training and habituation 
to helpful service through improvements 
in public education should go far toward 
answering any of the specious arguments 
which industry has put in its claim for the 
services of children under fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. It will be necessary also in 
the interests of family life to insist, if neces- 
sary through public law, upon the limitation 
of the hours of work in industry—this on 
the principle that democratic citizenship 
and parenthood depend equally with the 
fine arts upon relief from the grind of de- 
pleting toil. Anybody who has ever served 
as a probation officer or family welfare 
visitor or who has ever made a survey of 
industrial conditions will testify that an 
excessively long working day makes an 
absentee and inefficient parenthood, a 
parenthood tired, broken in spirit, worn out 
before its time, uaable to cope with children, 
prone to despondency, irritability, irre- 
sponsibility and bestiality. It is idle to urge 
men to sexual self-control so long as no 
time or opportunity is offered for the crea- 
tion of rival interests to sex and alcohol. 
Hence whatever the economic arguments 
may be, the recognition of the eight-hour 
day and the six-day week as a standard for 
all but extraordinary emergencies is indis- 
pensable for the upbuilding of family wel- 
fare. 
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Rational provision for housing and rec- 
reation must not be overlooked as aids to 
family welfare. America must wake up 
to the fact that it is at least a generation 
or two behind Western Europe from the 
standpoint of a public interest in housing. 
Social workers must therefore give increas- 
ing attention to the vital connection between 
housing and family welfare and get this 
relationship firmly in the public mind so 
that that mind will no longer overlook the 
need for municipal housing or state loan 
funds for home building or a stimulation of 
private or co-operative or corporation home 
building. 

These are some of the terms and condi- 
tions which we must offer to the family if 
we are sincere in our desire that it shall 
continue its evolution and its achievements. 


To ask it to serve society, to call it the basic ° 
social institution, to get excited when some 
social visionary proposes a new alignment 
of social institutions which seems to disturb 
our present code of marriage and parent- 
hood, and to do no more, is merely to sen- 
timentalize, to render lip devotion. Family 
welfare is justly regarded as one of the most 
important concerns of social workers. They 
must realize, however, that social life is a 
complex fabric and that every fiber is 
enmeshed with every other. Hence family 
welfare work must not try to run its course 
alone but must link up with every branch 
of social welfare endeavor, with social 
legislation, public health work, recreation, 
mental hygiene and, lastly, but of constantly 
growing import, with every move for peace, 
order, and prosperity in industry. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


HE bare “news” which the American 
Association of Social Workers brings 
back from Providence is easily told. 
Fifteen hundred people at our first anniver- 
sary meeting of members adopted require- 
ments for membership which constitute 
the initial milestone on our road to standard- 
ization and professional recognition. Offi- 
cers for the year were elected: Owen R. 
Lovejoy, president; Frances Taussig, first 
vice-president; Gertrude Vaile, second vice- 
president; Rose J. McHugh, third ovice- 
president; Clare M. Tousley, secretary; 
W. W. Norton, treasurer. From the Central 
Council, five of its members—David H. 
Holbrook, Kenneth L. M. Pray, Mrs. Grace 
H. Childs, Philip Jacobs, and Mary Van 
Kleeck—were elected to serve with the 
officers as the Executive Committee for 
the coming year. A Membership Com- 
mittee of six—Arthur J. Strawson, chair- 
man—is to interpret the new standards for 
admission and pass on all applicants for 
membership. Twelve thousand dollars, 
half in contributions from individual social 
workers, half in new memberships guaran- 


teed by representatives from different 
sections of the country, was raised to meet 
an expected deficit for the next six months. 
A financial policy which requires the Asso- 
ciation to become entirely self-supporting 
by 1925 was recommended and approved. 
On other matters of less importance there 
were discussion and decision. 

Such are the simple facts which came out 
at Providence. Behind them lies a week of 
intense excitement, a letting loose of such a 
spirit and a temper as will make it memora- 
ble to those who were privileged to go 
through with it. In the achievement of 
that spirit is an assurance for the develop- 
ment of professional social work that 
few could have foreseen. Out of a crisis 
in the Association’s affairs a leadership 
developed which would not be gainsaid. 
It is that leadership, not of a single person 
or even a handful of persons, but literally of 
dozens of individual social workers rep- 
resenting communities scattered from north 
to south and coast to coast, which marks 
the most permanent result of the Providence 
week. 
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Almost at the outset W. W. Burke 
of New Bedford, at a meeting on Thurs- 
day, June 22, attended by members of 
the Central Council, local committee chair- 
men, and members of standing committees, 
struck the note which was to be raised 
again and again. On behalf of his group 
he raised this fundamental question: “Are 
we to be an organization of, by and 
for professional social workers, or are we 
not? Are we actually to control our or- 
ganization and through it face those broad 
professional problems which confront us as 
a group or are we to encounter a continual 
danger of influence from without and 
apathy within?” His motion to eliminate 
the associate provision despite the fact that 
associate members were to have neither the 
right to vote nor to hold office was unani- 
mously carried by this group and its action 
was later ratified by the entire membership 
at the annual meeting. 

On the next day, Friday, June 23, this 
same group brought out a discussion of 
the financial policy of the Association. 
“Is it legitimate to secure funds for our 
professional Association from sources out- 
side its membership?” “What part of 
the activities are essential to our profes- 
sional development?” were among the ques- 
tions. 

Seventy-five people had been invited 
to this Friday meeting; two hundred came. 
What might have been a mere discussion 
of ways and means became a frank facing 
of fundamental issues. Bound up in a dry 
financial problem there proved to be much 
of aspiration, of ideals, of the philosophy 
of professional social work itself. Social 
workers for whom this was their first 
National Conference and those whose 
names mean national achievement spoke 
their minds with a sincerity not to be 
denied. 

It would be a bold task to summarize 
the feeling of that group in a single para- 
graph. There was recognition that so- 
cial workers have problems in relation to 
their boards and to the community which 
they must solve with freedom and inde- 


pendence. There was repeated reference 
to the danger of “subsidy” and “pauper- 
ization” in an organization whose central 
purpose was that of the professional group 
itself. 

On the main point at issue there was 
unmistakable unanimity. There was ap- 
proval of the activities of the Association, 
but emphatic feeling that these should be 
supported by social workers alone, and as 
concrete testimony to this conviction not 
less than two hundred at this meeting 
pledged $2,500 in personal contributions 
toward the present budget. A committee 
was appointed to consider the financial 
situation and report at the annual meeting 
on the following Wednesday. 

The initial recommendation of that com- 
mittee we have already given—after 1925 
the Association must be supported entirely 
by the dues of members and the budget 
adjusted accordingly. After 1923 there 
will be no contributions from individuals 
who are not social workers, although grants 
from foundations will be solicited until 
1925. The budget for the present year was 
approved, but the committee again recom- 
mended that the deficit be raised by social 
workers at the conference. 

It was this report which struck fire at 
the annual meeting. On the hottest day 
of the conference, in a church which hardly 
lent itself to emotional propaganda, after 
the arduous task of adopting a new con- 
stitution, the members of the Association 
pledged $3,500 in addition to the original 
$2,500 to meet the deficit for the next 
six months. “This time,” as Karl de 
Schweinitz said, “we do it in cold blood.” 
It was done by a group of people who knew 
what they wanted and were prepared to 
get it. 

As with the Conference itself, youth 
made its decided impression upon all 
our meetings. And some of the most 
stirringly youthful things were said and 
done by gray-haired deans of social work. 
For youth is, after all, a state of mind 
and a matter with which the calendar has 
little to do. 
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EDITORIAL 


OME day we hope to have the time to 
sit down and read through the proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of 

Social Work for the last forty-nine years. 
Then we'll write some comments on the 
development of social work in America or 
significant points in social work from year to 
year, or something of that sort. We may 
conceivably find that the vision of those 
early social workers is still well in advance 
of the accomplishments of today. What- 
ever else we may uncover, however, we are 
pretty sure that, judging the older conference 
by the modern ones, each year will reveal 
some definite outstanding events. 

Certainly Providence has given us— 
along with the usual rush and confusion, 
the insistent demand of this meeting and 
that—certain memorable and significant 
contributions. As a family worker we were 
interested to see that the emphasis on the 
family as a unit was not peculiar to the 
meetings of the family division; the chil- 
dren’s, the mental hygiene, the industrial, 
and so on, recognized and found a place 
for the gifts which family life brings to our 
social order. But hand in hand with this 


went the growing tendency to individualize 
the various members of the family group, 
Going one 
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wherever they may be met. 


step farther still, the emphasis on interna] - 
factors in the lives of families and indivi. 
duals, the need of developing personality 
along with environment was spoken of not 
as theory but from actual experience and 
is a welcome indication that social workers 
are rounding out their programs. 

Someone commented with surprise and 
pleasure on the fact that many of the 
speakers at the different meetings were 
drawn from the ranks of the younger work- 
ers. It was indeed a fresh and invigorating 
message that came from the lips of district 
secretaries and some of the younger workers 
in other fields. And isn’t this in turn 
significant of the trend which showed itself 
elsewhere in the recognition of the value 
of staff participation in the policy forming 
councils of social agencies? If there are 
new ideas and new ideals coming to enliven 
social work, there are also young minds and 
young shoulders ready to meet the chal- 
lenge and carry the burden. 

It was not only the younger workers who 
questioned the present order. * Many gasped 
at the forthright speaking of Prentice 
Murphy as he denounced some of the ac- 
cepted dicta in children’s work of today. 
And we will let you read for yourself—and 
meet if you can—the challenge which Miss 
Richmond presents in “Some Relations 
of Family Case Work to Social Progress.”! 

Certainly the meetings of the American 
Association of Social Workers stand out 
as significant of a growing vision combined 
with a sober sense of responsibility. The 
development of a profession of social work 
may be a long road but it has been entered 
upon hardily, without quibbling, and with 
clear-eyed vigor. Here again was evident 
the willingness to assume the responsibilities 
which are inalienable partners of the privi- 
leges we demand. 

So from another National Conference 
three thousand. or more social workers 
carry back to countless cities and towns 
something of the vision and possibility of 
organized, devoted effort for the improve- 
ment of our social order, a recognition of 

1See page 99 of this issue. 
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the multitudinous needs of human beings 
who are also social beings. Social work, 
like democracy, “‘must be conceived as a 
process, not a goal!’ May we not feel that 
a conference of social work is successful 
not when it can be summed up under a 


“key idea” but when it recognizes and 
emphasizes, as the Providence meetings 
surely did, “‘a life constantly changing. . . 
institutions as only temporary crystalliza- 
tions of life forces. . . right as evolving, 
man as becoming.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CASE WORK’ 


MARY E. 


HURLBUTT 


Director, Immigration Service Bureau, National Department for Work with Foreign Born Women, Young 
Women’s Christian Association 


provisional term chosen for a great 

variety of services rendered to indivi- 
duals, when these services dea! with social 
factors in two or more countries. I have 
called it provisional because the experiment 
made by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association on which this choice of name is 
based has been under way only eighteen 
months, and, as you will see, it is possible 
that some other term than case work would 
more accurately describe the services to be 
rendered. 

I think I should hardly venture to discuss 
at this Convention a piece of work so 
embryonic, were it not imperative to make 
social workers aware of certain urgent 
problems. 

The working definition I started with is a 
broad one and could perhaps include the 
case work among foreign-born families in 
our own communities; much of which, 
although not requiring service in foreign 
countries, still necessitates on the part of the 
worker an appreciation of and power to 
work with that world of ideas and relation- 
ships, of attitudes and life habits which 
are transplanted with every foreign family 
migrating to this country—a world in which 
the family, especially its elder members, 
live long after their physical environment 
has become an American one. 


Happily, we are growing more sensitive 


1Given at the National Conference of Social Work 
at Providence, Division on the Immigrant, Thursday, 
June 29, 1922. 


J provisional term case work is a 


to our past blindness and rigidity in dealing 
with foreign folks. Most of us at least are 
groping for information about old world 
backgrounds. Here and there one finds a 
worker, imaginative enough, perceptive 
enough, experienced enough, to enter into 
and share this invisible environment of our 
immigrant population. There is coming, 
too, a less cruelly hit-or-miss use of inter- 
preters—we are gaining some inkling of the 
pitfalls involved in transferring thoughts 
through the medium of two languages. It 
would be desirable, but it is not possible 
this morning, to enlarge on this need for 
international mindedness in case work. 

Resourceful workers dealing with foreign- 
born people in this country have long been 
able to secure information and occasionally 
service in foreign countries by corresponding 
with government officials, with societies, 
with parish priests and sometimes with 
the American consuls resident abroad. 
Information such as that to be obtained 
from birth records and other official docu- 
ments has been secured, missing relatives 
have been located and assistance obtained 
through these channels. But this work has 
been scattering and on the whole, I believe, 
ineffectual. 

In the remainder of the paper I want to 
discuss a group of problems hitherto dis- 
regarded by social workers, to handle which 
international co-operation must be extended 
and developed. 

May I first summarize briefly the ex- 
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perience which has led a few organizations 
to pioneer in this field of service? Before 
the war, friends of the foreign-born were 
apprehensively aware of the injuries suffered 
by immigrants coming to this country. 
No one who knew them well could hold the 
comfortable theory that the hardships 
suffered by steerage passengers were always 
temporary and insignificant. We realized 
that when the venture is undertaken without 
disinterested advice or information, it is 
often destructive of family or individual 
life; and that hitherto no adequate effort 
had been made on the part of governments 
or commercial agencies to handle this human 
traffic in any way except for their own profit. 
The fourth volume of the forty-two 
comprising the Congressional Report on 
Immigration, made in 1911, gives an inkling 
of the international machinery through 
which the immigrant is passed, as through 
a hopper, once he signifies his intention to 
leave his home. Several of Professor 
Edward Steiner’s books vividly picture the 
experience of European immigrants, but 
up to the present one is appalled at the 
academic aloofness of most of the serious 
discussion of the migration problem. Hu- 
man values disappear completely behind 
such abstractions as racial mixtures, labor 
supply, and shipping interests, so that one 
feels almost apologetic in insisting that one 
test of any human institution must be its 
effect on individual lives. Of the effect on 
individual lives of the migratory process 
and its regulations in the interests of various 
nations, we knew little in 1914, and still 
know little that is trustworthy. The recent 
prodigious output of newspapers and maga- 
zines impresses one chiefly now by its sen- 
timental inaccuracy and now by its un- 
reflecting racial prejudice. . 
The most energetic efforts toward protect- 
ing travelers in the past were made by the 
various national committees interested in 
the suppression of white slave traffic. 
Safeguards have been thrown around the 
departure and arrival of young women, 
especially, traveling alone in Germany, 
England, and the United States, and to a 


lesser degree in other European countries, 
by societies like the American Travelers 
Aid, the French Amies des Jeunes Filles 
and the German Bahnhofs Mission. But 
even if this service were extended to every 
country and its efficiency developed as its 
leaders hope it may be, I think it would 
meet only in small part the need for inter- 
national social adjustments. 

The impetus for more diversified service 
came as a result of the terrible disruption 
and mangling of family life during the war. 
The offices of most societies working for 
foreign-born people in this country were 
flooded with frantic inquiries as to how 
relatives abroad could be communicated 
with and helped, how a search could be 
made for those lost in the maelstrom of 
devastation, how children or old people 
whose protectors had been killed could be 
brought to this country, and how relatives 
could attempt the journey to war-torn 
countries in order to find and bring back 
safely their people abroad. Only those in 
close touch with the foreign-born can realize 
how wide-spread was their agony of appre- 
hension and their helplessness to bridge the 
chasm of broken communications. Former 
connections established between social work- 
ers in this country and societies or benevo- 
lent individuals abroad had been broken, 
and even where they could be re-established 
they did not suffice. 

It is safe to say that every American 
society doing overseas work was flooded 
with inquiries—American nurses, relief 
workers, recreation leaders, even freight 
agents were pressed into service and soon 
found themselves lost among immigration 
laws, steamship regulations, the difficulties 
of transmitting money, and all the maze 
of interlocking conditions that affect im- 
migrant families, familiarity with which 
is perfectly essential to any useful service. 

Inevitably two things happened. Some 
organizations saw their regular work in 
danger of being swamped and withdrew 
from the field, others whose resources and 
purposes made it possible, adjusted them- 
selves, put in full time workers for immi- 
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gration service, stationing them in the 
countries from which the largest number of 
immigrants come, at the great railroad 
junctions and at ports of embarkation and 
arrival. The post-war readjustment still 
continues—the reuniting of families and the 
restless attempt to escape the war-fagged 
old world, first retarded by defective trans- 
portation facilities, has since then been 
made difficult by the restrictive immigration 
laws passed by the United States. The 
significant thing is that in attempting to 
serve in this post-war emergency, we have 
found the possibility of meeting a social 
need which existed before the war and will 
always exist as long as the vicissitudes of 
travel occur, as long as immigration laws 
are applied to individuals regardless of the 
effect on these individuals’ lives, and as 
long as the affairs of families are interna- 
tionally tangled. 

It is impossible to give more than a few 
examples of the problems we are learning to 
handle. 

Perhaps the most frequent inquiries are 
for concrete information concerning condi- 
tions of travel, eligibility under the immi- 
gration law, or procedures such as making 
out affidavits and securing certificates of 
birth or citizenship necessary for admission. 
Although most steamship offices are more 
or less equipped to give this service, few of 
them can give patient, individual attention 
to the complicated affairs of each family, and 
only the best of them can be relied on not to 
color their information according to the 
interests of their firm. Nor is there any 
attempt in the United States to control the 
operation of countless agents and sub-agents 
whose equipment is unreliable and whose 
methods are, to say the least, questionable. 

Certain countries abroad have found it 
expedient to have a central government 
bureau responsible for giving reliable dis- 
interested information to all prospective 
emigrants. 

The number of delays which may occur 
at any stage of the journey are legion. An 
Armenian woman whose passport was made 
out in her maiden name reached Marseilles, 


but could not proceed until investigation and 
an affidavit in this country proved her 
identity with the woman mentioned in her 
husband’s affidavit. Another passenger 
was delayed for weeks while a social worker 
patiently located the various records on her 
case—each filed under a different spelling 
of her Oriental name. At the ports of 
arrival, where immigration officials are 
pressed for time, this patient explanation 
and adjustment of details consumes the 
major part of a social worker’s time. 

It is worth while to illustrate in some 
detail a second group of problems requiring 
more intensive care and centering around 
people who are deported from the United 
States, either when their applications for 
admission are refused, or after residence 
here. 

Last fall a little Czecho-Slovak girl was 
excluded. She had been coming to the 
United States with her mother to join the 
father who had established a home here. 
The mother was admitted, but the child, 
marked with a red deportation ticket, was 
consigned to the steamship company. When 
the relatives secured the help of an immigra- 
tion worker, an atttempt was made to as- 
certain the child’s safe arrival and care in 
Czecho-Slovakia. But she didn’t turn up 
there and for several months a vain search 
was made for this stray waif. Finally she 
was located in an orphan asylum in Liver- 
pool. It was possible to make arrangement 
for her education in a school for the feeble- 
minded in Prague. Her relatives in this 
country were interviewed and agreed to pay 
$50 a year to the school. The child was 
taken from England to Czecho-Slovakia 
by an immigration worker. Obviously a 
series of closely interlinked services on the 
part of workers stationed widely apart was 
necessary. Needless to say adjustments of 
this kind require more painstaking and 
skilful methods than the average steamship 
office can offer. 

This spring the sixteen-year-old mother 
of an illegitimate baby was ordered deported 
as an immoral character in spite of the fact 
that the girl was devoted to her baby, and 
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that the couple’s plan had been to marry on 
the father’s return from military service. 
In the meantime there were American 
friends ready to vouch for the girl’s care and 
good behavior. Under the law this girl 
would have been deportable even had she 
grown up in the United States and all her 
relatives were living here. There will al- 
ways be danger of this sort of ruthless 
execution of the law until provision is made 
for investigation and recommendation on 
all cases reported for deportation by a 
worker whose official status is recognized by 
the government, who has been carefully 
trained, not only in the immigration law, 
but in the processes of social diagnosis and 
treatment. 

A third deportation case is that of a Syrian 
girl of seventeen coming to her brothers, who 
was excluded as illiterate. The long dan- 
gerous journey back to Syria was averted 
for this girl by providing, through relatives 
in the United States, for her board and 
tuition in Paris while she learned to read 
and write in order to be eligible for admission 
to the United States. 

The most important step is the education 
of prospective immigrants to more intelli- 
gent consideration of their own plans. One 
of the most valuable achievements in this 
direction is a booklet recently issued for dis- 
tribution abroad by the Council of Jewish 
Women. In simple language and in a spirit 
of friendliness that is sure to win the immi- 
grant, this little book tells accurately and 
practically ‘What Every Immigrant Should 
Know.” 

Steamship companies can be motivated to 
more careful examination of passengers 
previous to embarkation by the consistent 
enforcement of fines for bringing over in- 
eligible people. In some interior countries 
where there are branch steamship offices, 
immigrants are examined at the time they 
buy their tickets, thereby avoiding the long 
journey tothe port. But these examinations 
are not satisfactory, being designed prima- 
rily to weed out cases with symptoms liable 
to be detected by immigration inspectors. 

A few foreign governments have developed 


excellent systems of examination of their 
own nationals desirous of emigrating. If 
there were time, it would be interesting 
to summarize the Japanese and Italian 
systems and to describe the concentration 
camp in Czecho-Slovakia where each pro- 
spective emigrant is examined and carefully 
prepared for his journey by workers trained 
in social methods. But even should we 
succeed in working out with foreign govern- 
ments the examination of aliens abroad, 
reserving to them the right of appeal to 
Washington in certain cases, it is doubtful 
whether our government would relinquish 
the right to make the final examination 
at our own ports. It will be a long time 
before a system of examination in the home 
country can be perfected. In the meantime 
international social service is imperative. 

We must also take into consideration the 
many aliens—like the young mother de- 
ported for immorality—who are sent back 
after residence in this country. If these 
unfortunate souls are Mexicans, they are 
simply dumped across our southern border, 
usually penniless and a long way from home. 
It may be possible in the future to work out 
a co-operative scheme with the socially- 
minded Mexican government, whereby, 
receiving information regarding each case 
in advance, it would furnish provisional 
care and return to the home community 
Mexicans deported from the United States 
requiring such care. 

For people returned overseas, our govern- 
ment has in the past taken no effective 
responsibility beyond the three mile limit. 
Nor is it probable that its jurisdiction could 
be projected to the countries of transit 
over which the immigrant must return to 
his own country. 

A Roumanian having embarked in France 
may return via Germany and Switzerland, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary; 
or via Switzerland and Jugo-Slavia, or 
across Italy and Jugo-Slavia. Obviously 
long stretches of the journey lie across 
countries entirely indifferent to his fate, 
or at the most concerned that they shall 
not be burdened with additional paupers. 
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Steamship companies are therefore made 
responsible for their transit.1 There is 
great variation in the discharge of this 
responsibility. There are lines which take 
the first possible opportunity to “lose” 
the immigrant. Others regularly provide 
the machinery to send the immigrant back 
to the frontiers of his own country. Some 
steamship companies make decent provision 
for food and lodging along the way. Ob- 
viously, however, few individual adjust- 
ments can be made. This human wreckage 
must be delivered somewhere—at the least 
possible expense. 

There are countries in which provision 
for a measure of social care has developed. 
Rejected immigrants returning from Canada 
to England are cared for by special immi- 
gration commissioners who try to com- 
municate with the relatives in advance and 
to arrange for the return of each alien to 
his home. In Hamburg, all those needing 
care are referred to a social worker, rep- 
resenting the National Emigration office. 
Rejected immigrants who reach Czecho- 
Slovakia are taken to the government 
immigration barracks where each case 
receives social consideration. 

These are the few examples of new de- 
velopments since the war—there is urgent 
need for further development of this system 
in other countries and for co-ordination by 
international convention. But no interna- 
tional convention can supply that machinery 
which will meet each individual’s needs. 
For a long time it will be voluntary initiative 
which must fill in the gaps and secure the 
delicate and resourceful adjustment of each 
individual’s problem. 

Requests come not only for service to 
people in transit from one country to 
another, but for co-operation in resident 

"Rule 23, subdivision 1 of the Immigration Laws 
of 1917 provides that “When the immigration au- 
thorities find that an alien about to be deported . . . 
requires special care and attention, the steamship 
company concerned must provide such care and atten- 
tion as his condition calls for, not only during the 
Ocean journey, but also . during the foreign 
inland journey.” ‘The weakness of this regulation 
lies in the absence of any machinery to insure its 


being obeyed, and its operation is usually limited to 
msane persons and to young children. 


cases such as are known to every case work- 
er. Last year an elderly Polish woman 
injured in a factory in Pennsylvania dragged 
herself back to Poland, thinking to find 
support among her people. She found a 
poverty-stricken home, but an inquiry sent 
to America brought forth the fact that she 
was entitled to a pension which is now paid 
to her in Poland. 

Our international service has just com- 
pleted the investigation of relatives’ homes 
in Czecho-Slovakia to which two small half 
orphans will be returned for care. 

In brief, such are the services we are 
rendering. Perhaps it is not so important 
to decide immediately whether we should 
designate it by the title of international 
case work, or whether some title such as 
international adjustment or information 
service would be more accurately descrip- 
tive. It is of supreme importance, however, 
what methods we are devising, what habits 
of work we are acquiring. I am frank to 
say that our real difficulties lie here. 

In the first place, the status of the im- 
migration worker is not yet clearly defined. 
On the one hand she is accused of being an 
agent of the government, or a handmaid of 
the steamship company, on the other of 
being a dangerous advocate of the interests 
of every immigrant. In the United States 
this anomalous position affects her privilege 
of being present at hearings under the 
immigration law, or having access to govern- 
ment records. Is there a solution in the 
analogy with the position of a social worker 
in the courts—here her function is not 
partizan but represents the interest of 
society as a whole—and the court can 
exercise quite rigorous discretion in refusing 
to admit an undesirable social worker. 

Other special difficulties of immigration 
service are due to the brief contact of suc- 
cessive workers with each client in transit; 
the bewildered and suspicious state of mind 
of the immigrant and his almost abnormal 
determination to carry out his predeter- 
mined purpose; the fact that the immigrant 
in transit is torn out of his normal setting, 
and few sources of insight on which to base 
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a fair judgment are available; the fact that 
emergent action is often imperative; and 
information is frequently obtained only by 
cable. The social worker’s program is 
usually narrowly circumscribed by provi- 
sions of the immigration law or other official 
regulation. The task of the social worker 
as well as that of the immigration official is 
rendered infinitely more difficult by the 
continuous attempt to interfere with the 
impartial enforcement of the law on the 
part of people of political influence—an 
interference which has given rise to the 
conviction on the part of our foreign-born 
population that only by enlisting such 
political influence can their affairs be pro- 
perly attended to. 

These difficult conditions make careful 
case work almost impossible, and this very 
impossibility tends to develop habits of 
emergent and superficial work. Careful 
records which are so urgently needed for the 
study of the problem and the training of 
ourselves as workers in a new field are diffi- 
cult to secure. A worker who speaks the 
immigrant’s language and knows the ways 
of his people has the only open sesame to 
his confidence, yet the difficulty of finding 
workers with even a general social training 
who speak several languages and are inter- 
nationally minded is manifest. 

There is at present no satisfactory techni- 
cal training available for immigration work- 
ers. We are self-trained and self-training. 
Our self-training is moreover rendered im- 
measurably difficult by the fact that we 
are a group so scattered over the face 
of the globe, yet our objective must be 
the working out of a common technique and 
a pooling of information. In large part the 
co-ordination of method achieved thus far 
has been due to the fact that leadership ha$ 
come from a few organizations in the United 
States. Although each group has developed 
a separate system of international work 
there has been co-operation in many in- 
stances. 

The Council of Jewish Women for in- 
stance has sent out workers from the United 
States to initiate immigration work in 


several European centers. The World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association has 
used American workers for its first experi- 
ments in Europe, South America and in the 
Orient. I can only tell you in detail of the 
plan of the organization of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. In each 
country the work is directed from a national 
headquarters and these headquarters com- 
municate only with the international head- 
quarters in regard to new methods, and with 
each other in regard to individual cases 
which are referred to it by any society 
wishing to make use of the service. 

There seems to be an increasing interest 
in immigrant problems and in their intelli- 
gent handling on the part of social agencies 
throughout the country. This is most 
desirable. But if all these scattered local 
efforts result not in co-operative use of one or 
two international service bureaus, but in the 
attempt to establish individual international 
contacts and service the result will defeat 
its own purpose. 

Some degree of national centralization 
seems essential, for the sake of the develop- 
ment of methods of work, in order to pre- 
vent endless duplication and complications 
in handling individual cases, in order to 
facilitate the compilation of the necessary 
technical information and in order to secure 
the most effective relationship to the govern- 
ment immigration authorities. 

It is difficult to foreshadow what sort of a 
centralized service one ought ultimately to 
hope for. 

May we look forward to a large part of 
this work becoming a government function? 
In several countries of emigration, interest- 
ing experiments in social care are being 
developed by the national governments. 
Canada and Argentine have gone much 
further than the United States in providing 
various kinds of social care through the 
government or the co-operation of private 
agencies. Our own government now has a 
permanent advisory committee on the Wel- 
fare of Immigrants. Its published plans are 
thus far limited to Ellis Island but conceiva- 
bly they may be extended in the future to a 
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national plan which would include provision 
for the Orientals coming into the Pacific 
ports and those crossing our land borders. 

The Immigration Commission of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Labor has already 
amassed valuable data and offers the hope, 
not only of becoming an effective clearing 
house of information, but of giving leadership 
to both private and government bodies in 
developing social protection for immigrants. 

At present we tend to provincialize our 
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thinking on immigration questions and no 
problem is less susceptible to narrow under- 
standing. We must enlarge our under- 
standing to fit the scope of the immigrant’s 
experience—we must multiply our resources 
so that we can meet his need at every point. 
Our problem is to conserve the accuracy, 
the flexibility and the sensitive personal 
relations most often developed by local 
private effort and yet to find an instrument 
for the larger service required. 





SOCIAL CASE WORK AND SPIRITUAL VALUES’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
Chairman, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


sar, recalled as an introduction to his 
address at the recent commencement 
of the New York School of Social Work his 
early experiences in the Gramercy neigh- 
borhood, the locality in which the school is 
situated. He, as member of a gang, had 
there fought for the right of his youthful 
group to codify and maintain its own rules 
of liberty. The agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, a newly 
appointed official, typified then the oppres- 
sive, meddlesome adult attitude toward the 
streetfare rights of the young boy. The 
gang, as a consequence of his appointment, 
organized the C. C. C.—Cat Chasing Club. 
Dr. McCracken gave a graphic account 
of the subsequent pursuit of the pursuers 
by the enraged agent of the S. P.C. A. The 
story is, however, Dr. McCracken’s, not 
mine. Its relevancy to my present subject 
lies in the fact that the club disbanded when 
the members were unable to agree as to the 
disposal of the first and only cat they caught. 
They had organized to chase, not catch. 
A cat in hand introduced a problem, for 
whose solving no preparation had been 
made. 
I live in the Gramercy neighborhood and 


am tortured nightly by the wailing of the 

‘Given at the Opening Session of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
Providence, June 21, 1922. 


1): McCRACKEN, president of Vas- 


innumerable descendants of those forbears, 
provocative of a boy’s desire to hunt, not 
to exterminate, his prey. As a resident, 
therefore, my unsocial reaction to the story 
was regret at the illogical action of the 
C.C. C. Later, as a case worker, it struck 
me as being allegorical. Our diagnoses too 
often seem in the reading of old case records 
or in the listening to case histories, to in- 
dicate primarily a chase for facts. When 
we have secured our data, verified their 
authenticity, and tabulated the individuals 
they record, we frequently find ourselves 
stumped, like the Gramercy boys’ club, by 
the question—what definite, fundamental 
change is to be the result of our catch? 

Another aspect of the allegory impressed 
me. In picturing those hot-footed, small 
boys chasing their cat around and through 
Gramercy Park, that stately, gracious relic 
of old New York, I could see exemplified 
in their innocent sport the mob spirit itself. 
Roughly speaking, their attitude toward 
both cats and S. P. C. A. agents was critical, 
destructive. When the chase ended with a 
catch, they, breathless, felt no creative 
impulse to enable them to synthetize their 
acts. So we as case work historians suspend 
judgment. We follow clues, if necessary, in 
antithetical and seemingly inconsequent 
directions. We verify and collate data. 


We sharpen our critical faculties and keep 
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mere assumptions out of our records. But 
my jealousy for the value of our service 
makes me realize that in too many instances 
when we reach the point at which our 
several findings have to be brought into 
relation, when the process needs to shift 
from the analytical to the synthetic, we are 
nonplussed. 

Every instance of genuine case work 
presents at some period of its development 
the problem of integrating, then of assimilat- 
ing the assembled material. The essential 
must be retained, the irrelevant thrown 
into the discard. The total is so much 
more than an assemblage of facts. The 
creative case worker arrives, through power 
of “indirect insight,” to use Miss Rich- 
mond’s phrase, at the goal of envisaging, 
then of stimulating, of releasing a _per- 
sonality. The scientific approach can, 
must provide means for an adequate, 
reliable diagnosis. But its complement, 
might one say its accomplice, must be the 
artist’s power to perceive personality, which 
is something quite different from ability 
to describe individuality. Personality rep- 
resents the magic touch which cements 
diverse qualities and produces a personage 
who eludes definition. In admitting our 
failure in too many instances to make good 
our diagnoses, I have in mind at.the same 
time how difficult it is to make the record 
bear the mark of the creative effort that 
the case work itself holds. Often one 
catches in the recital of a case history the 
recorder’s denial of ability to bring the 
subjects themselves vividly before the case 
conference. In reading many a record 
one knows that a description of the essential 
quality which characterized a particular 
client has been omitted because it defied 
transcription even though it profoundly 
influenced treatment. The crucial moment 
in relationships established between client 
and social case worker lead to such intimate 
contacts that a bald statement of results 
gives no true indication of their import. 
These crucial moments result in fellow- 
ship; in them the common mind is won. 

In recalling instances of such fine achieve- 


ment, I lose the sense of discouragement 
because of the negative aspect of some cur- 
rent case work. 

One knows that the case work method 
will be used instinctively, inevitably, by 
relative, friend, teacher, -mployer when 
he, socially speaking, is alert and realizes 
that one who is weaker, less mature, less 
resourceful, is hard pressed. A diagnosis 
will then necessarily be made of a given 
situation, a given set of circumstances. 
The solvent which will effect results will, 
however, be a shared sense of an affection, 
a caring one for the other, which obliterates 
the consciousness of the means employed 
to secure an end. 

Trust comes the emotional side 
of our nature is fed. “Ultimate reality 
is found” when relative, friend, teacher, 
employer, social worker loses himself in 
relationship with another and conceives 
the other’s “wishes, and longings, and 
choices as equally real’? with his own. 

Anyone who lets himself go the whole 
length in meeting friendship’s claim at 
a critical moment knows how count of 
time’s passage is then lost. Spontaneity, 
which is essential to the growth of right 
relationship, can never be a fruit of hurried 
contacts. Preoccupation kills revelation 
of inner need. Patience to sit by, as it 
were in silent company with a perturbed 
human being, becomes a necessity. 

What meaning has case load to a client 
whose world is narrowed to the conception 
of his present torture, the belief in the 
uniqueness of his suffering? 

Power to be spontaneous, free from pre- 
occupation, to exercise patience lies so 
infrequently in the control of the case 
worker. Office intake in relation to num- 
ber and length of visits to be made is not 
for him to determine. What the spiritual 
results of social case work are to be within 
the next decade depends, we as a body 
know, in large measure on our societies’ 
continuing to measure and then to limit 
the case load assigned to each visitor. We 
need, however, to do more than merely 
to limit. We must realize that but a small 
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proportion of social case workers are en- 
dowed with the gift for making creative 
contacts. ‘These few should be recognized 
as the leaven of our service. Our societies 
should meet the cost of reserving them to 
do the type of case work for which they are 
uniquely fitted. A sufficient salary, a 
limited case load, a position of distinction 
should be their continuous portion. They 
should be held to their ordained social 
task rather than be diverted to occupy 
executive or administrative positions. They 
should be our case work fellows in per- 
petuity—our honor workers. 

I wish that some one of those to whom 
Miss Richmond has brought, through her 
speaking and writing, a knowledge of the 
relation of social case work to the whole 
field of social service, would lead the way 
in the adequate endowment of one such 
fellowship. 

The vision presents itself of the fellow 
of a college in an English University adding 
year by year to his splendid store of knowl- 
edge of the humanities and enlarging his 
countrymen’s appreciation of their influence 
on the common life; and a_ peripatetic, 
social fellow, a student of human relation- 
ships, who makes sedulous application of 
his technique in the fulfilment of the purpose 
to enrich individual lives and thereby add to 
the total sum of right living. 

To turn, however, to another aspect of 
our subject, social case work and spiritual 
values—are we extensively and systemati- 
cally drawing on the forces of religion? 
What emphasis are we placing on the church 
as a resource? Mr. McLean’s reading of 
a cross section of case records in the office 
of one of our older societies led him to 
raise these two questions at the mid-winter 
conference of our staff. Mr. McLean 
felt that those records showed a lack of 
perception of the value of effecting real 
church contacts. 

Do we continue to turn to the church 
primarily for financial relief? Do we look 
to her chiefly as a means of lessening the 
burden of raising money in behalf of in- 
dividual families? Do we speak com- 


placently within our own circle of the 
importance of letting the minister and the 
church visitor know how we think the 
church’s alms should be administered, 
rather than discuss how to learn from the 
church what her true gift may be? 

Our case work commonplace is that not 
what is done for a man counts but what he is 
inspired to do for himself. Yet we ignore 
too frequently the church’s, the synagogue’s 
significance as the embodiment of spiritual 
aspiration and experience. 

The church implies a way of life. She 
teaches that the several members of the 
social body must recognize their common 
responsibility for creating a society in 
which the appropriate function of each will 
be admitted and fulfilled. To answer in 
part my own question, we show, at least 
many of us do, in dealing with our clients 
our readiness to turn to the church primarily 
for the acquisition of goods. The church, if 
her value be so rated, becomes in our estima- 
tion a little less important than the hospital 
or clinic—they effect tangible cures. 

No wonder, if such be our conception, 
that the effort to restore clients to health 
takes possession of us and leads us too often 
to pursue health almost to the point of 
exclusion of other means of social treatment. 

The use we, in behalf of our clients, make of 
the church, of any church body, must depend 
on the part religion plays in our own lives. 

The church is the ultimate source of a 
genuinely liberal attitude toward all our 
fellows, not alone those of our own class or 
kind. Through her, strength may be won to 
do the hard spade work which will reach the 
root of social difficulties and let in curative 
heat and moisture. Social work in behalf 
of individuals or groups, which is not 
prompted and sustained by religion, seems 
to me to float like toy balloons in an un- 
propitious atmosphere. Their collapse is 
assured. Each as it falls adds to the number 
of persons who assert that every man has the 
right to pursue his own ends regardless of 
the consequences to those outside his own 
area of personal satisfaction, that in the 
long run no other philosophy counts. 
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Religion points to the necessity of recog- 
nizing the other man’s value, of thinking of 
his worth more than of our own ease. Case 
work is a means of social quickening in pro- 
portion to its power to shift emphasis from 
the self to the other fellow. We case work- 
ers may take the members of families to 
clinics and hospitals. We may hold children 
at school, provide vocational training for 
them, get jobs for young and old, put the 
defectives in institutions, invoke court ac- 
tion. But even though we use all available 
resources, we shall not have secured the 
substance of creative service unless at each 
point of contact made for our client we have 
imparted our faith in his worth and have 
won from each co-operating agent a belief 
in his improvability. 

A dentist who had specialized in treat- 
ment of cases of faulty occlusion, especially 
with soldiers who had fractured jaws, was 
telling me this winter of his effort to raise 
money for additional clinics. He had pre- 
viously emphasized the nice care that each 
patient required. My comment was that 
the effectiveness of his clinics would depend 
on his enlistment of dental college graduates 
who were trained and minded to give as in- 
dividual and close attention to each patient 
as did he himself. He made no comment 
at the time, but when I saw him several 
weeks later he said, “‘1 have been thinking of 
what you said about personnel. It’s true.” 

We members of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work are 
fortunate in having the family as our unit 
of service. Our case work experience em- 


phasizes the knowledge, won from our own 
raising in well-ordered homes, that it nor- 
mally is within the home that children 
acquire a sense of responsibility, learn 
obedience, realize that suffering must be 
vicariously borne. Within the home, en- 
during personal relationships are established. 
They most truly reveal God Himself. 

Our loyalty to the family has its basis in 
reverence—reverence for age, for youth, 
for immaturity; tenderness toward the 
weak; the voluntary acceptance of obliga- 
tions; the free sharing of opportunities; the 
will-to-make-good; faith in God—these are 
the spiritual values of family life. Their 
practice can become common in the com- 
munity as a whole only in proportion to 
their having been cultivated within the 
home itself. For the family is the breeding 
place for the race of life, the inmost spot 
in which courage to live is accumulated, 
initiative is fostered, responsibility defined, 
sacrifices instinctively rendered. 

We as a group know that though many 
more types of specialized case work be 
developed through the agency of school, 
hospital, workshop, court, our service will 
continue to be essential. After a man’s 
mind is fed, body tended, livelihood secured, 
social interests safeguarded, his spirit still 
calls for succor. Through human and 
divine relationships his soul’s need is met. 
If we hold fast to our creed of the family as 
the unit, we can be one of the integrating 
forces which, with religion as its guide, help 
men, through making good in the home, 
to treat all mankind as their fellows. 


ROOTS' 
CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
New York Charity Organization Society 


HE week before Christmas the Charity 
Organization Society promised Tony’s 
mother that she could have some one 

extra desired article to celebrate the Yule- 
tide. She pondered five days and five nights 
and then made her request—a_ new skirt, 


1Given at group meeting, American Association, 
Providence, Thursday, June 29, 1922. 


durable yet comely. The visitor, a little 
uncertain of Mrs. C’s proportions, left a note 
of inquiry under the tenement door. On 
her return to the office she found that Tony 
had left on her desk a long grubby top string, 
knotted and laid in a perfect circle on the 
blotter. In the middle of the circle Tony’s 
own handwriting interpreted the string. 
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“Dear Missus,” it read, “Please this is the 
size of me mudders shape.” Simple and to 
the point was Master Tony, using his own 
top string and terminology instead of the 
dressmaker’s flourishes. And so I am going 
to emulate Tony in drawing on my own ex- 
perience to discuss in simple top-string 
fashion what it is we want in publicity and 
how we can go about getting it. 

First of all, I feel that having some defi- 
nite publicity program is absolutely essen- 
tial to the stout growth and progress of our 
organization. Public good will is like snow: 
it lies all about us, but how are we going to 
get at it and attach it to ourselves and our 
work? That depends on the definiteness 
and scope of our publicity program. Using 
the work of our organization as a nucleus, 
we must set this snowball in motion to 
gather around itself increasingly the good 
will in our community. Good will begets 
good will and our snow ball grows if steadily 
pushed with vigor and purpose along well- 
chosen lines. If good will is a cumulative 
thing, we must not neglect it for long periods 
of time, leaving our snow ball to become 
static or slowly melt away. The publicity 
that counts is the steady, stable sort, not the 
sporadic and flashy which all too often ac- 
companies a financial drive. 

Let us consider two kinds of publicity: 
(1) written publicity and (2) spoken pub- 
licity, from the educational angle, not the 
financial. One of the hardest problems is to 
get at the material for publicity. We are 
marooned at central office, high and dry 
from the stream of concrete social problems. 
If we ring up some district worker she will 
ponder in the midst of her always too busy 
day and then express the fear that she has 
nothing for use. Usually it is because she 
does not understand just what has news or 
feature value—her slant toward her families 
is too close. How, then, are we to get the 
material to show the public what the philo- 
sophy of case work is? This year in the 
New York Society we organized a district 
reporting staff. Each district was asked to 
elect from its own workers one who was best 
fitted to act as reporter. Then the publicist 


met with these twelve district reporters 
and explained what she wanted. What is 
an incipient feature story? How does one 
get a nose for news? What sort of thing does 
a newspaper want? They were asked for 
one story a month, written by themselves or 
by others in the district. This has resulted in 
a fairly wide participation by both volunteers 
and paid staff in publicity writing. When 
these stories came in they were sorted for 
various uses—some for the monthly bulletin 
to contributors, some to newspapers, one or 
two saved for magazine articles and so 
forth. Where possible they were used as 
signed articles in order to encourage the 
literary effort of the reporters. This ex- 
perience proved of much value to the re- 
porter herself for she learned the first prin- 
ciples of interpreting her cause to the lay 
public. Only a minimum of time was re- 
quired, as stories scribbled on L train or at 
clinic were joyfully accepted. One of the 
most delightful stories ever published for the 
Society was written by a district secretary 
and came out in the New York Tribune 
under the caption “How William Saw the 
Queen.” 

As a part of the effort to build up a con- 
tinuous interest in interpreting our work to 
the lay public we started a semi-monthly 
house organ for all employees. This publi- 
cation which is multigraphed on bright 
yellow paper appears under the name of 
Column Write, and to it are attached clip- 
pings of most of our newspaper publicity. 
The Column contains news of the day and of 
district activities, much of which is supplied 
by the twelve district reporters, new ideas, 
discussions ‘of policies and other matters, 
as well as an occasional cheerful bit like the 
story of Tony and the shoe string. Where 
the personnel of an organization is scat- 
tered in districts and meets rarely, a house 
organ, informal, brief and inexpensive, can 
be a medium of acquaintance and an aid 
to esprit de corps. 

A district reporting staff therefore has 
been invaluable in getting material which 
will give the public a vital picture of every- 
day happenings and decisions within the 
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Society and has enabled the publicist to 
keep to what is considered a fairly high 
standard in publicity—one printed article a 
week throughout the year. Through the 
Column the entire staff sees these articles 
and can thus answer intelligently any 
challenges they may meet during the day’s 
work. 

In organizing a publicity program, effort 
should be made to make it as varied as 
possible, for newspapers soon tire of just 
one slant. There seem to me to be four 
rather general approaches to the newspapers 
which we can use—the news story, the edi- 
torial, the feature, and what we might call 
“‘Johnny-on-the-spot” publicity. The se- 
curing of editorial space is rare but can often 
be accomplished by personal interview if a 
striking civic issue is at stake or if the society 
is having a 25th Anniversary, a financial 
crisis or a new president. The second kind, 
the news story, is an effective but rather 
infrequent source of publicity, for it has to 
concern itself with some meeting or event 
that is of general interest and is taking 
place yesterday or today. News stories 
should usually be written up in interview 
form; for example, “‘ Yesterday,” said Mr. 
Purdy of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, “the Prince of Wales called to 
study the index system now being used by 
our Social Service Exchange.” Nobody 
would deny the news value of such an an- 
nouncement. 

As for the third type, the feature story, 
it is a valuable and much neglected field. 
Many case work organizations think that, 
because it is difficult, the story of case 
work cannot be told in popular form. For 
that reason, they play up their health work 
or various pathetic family situations with 
the accent on material relief. This taking 
the line of least resistance leaves us mis- 
understood by the community when case 
work issues have to be met in the open and 
may be fatal. It may also be interpreted in 
the way that one man described to me. 
“You see,” he said, “the X Society features 
its health work and the preventive side rather 
than the palliative side of its case work.” 


Red rags were a delicate pink compared - 


to the effect this challenge had on the 
writer—who proceeded to show the gentle- 
man the preventive value of constructive 
case work. What, then, are some of the 
selling points of case work and how can it be 
sold? One of the best ways is to meet 
openly some of the most popularly mouthed 
criticisms with a good story. Take, for 
instance, the Sunday edition that printed 
“Red Tape to the Rescue,”’ showing how one 
little boy was saved because a society would 
not bundle him off to an institution as it 
was requested till it knew the facts. This 
was contrasted with the story of another 
boy who was the victim of the “snap 
judgment”’ of some well meaning person 
which proved(too late) to be wrong. Or take 
the story called “One Hundred Per Cent 
Overhead,”’ showing the dramatic results 
our Society accomplished with a family 
where there was no relief needed, but where 
the long services of the Charity Organization 
Society had been invaluable to the family 
and the community. Almost any editor will 
gladly print such be-coated case work prin- 
ciples, for he knows the public is interested. 
Think of the story you could write for in- 
stance under the title ““One Hundred Per 
Cent Overhead.” Of course there are other 
sources of supply for feature stories such as 
the work of your home economist, why you 
want volunteers, what they do, and so on, 
but I feel we have not tried hard enough to 
select a few of our basic principles and dress 
them up in popular form. And it is with this 
third type of publicity that we can enlist the 
aid of newspaper acquaintances among fea- 
ture writers who, when we get them groomed 
to our point of view, will do for us many a 
story which we could not place ourselves. 

As for the fourth type of publicity, which 
we have called the Johnny-on-the-Spot 
kind, I feel convinced that the public is 
more impressed by it than by any of the 
others. Doing this sort of publicity means 
watching the papers very closely each day, 
perhaps having some one clip them for you, 
and then answering anything that possibly 
has a bearing on your work. For instance 
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in the “‘ Letters to the Editor” column of the 
New York Sun appeared one letter entitled 
“Find World Cruel to the Sick,” from a 
man who said he had tuberculosis and no- 
body would help him. Our Society answered 
this in an open letter to the Editor telling 
just what we are here for and asking the 
man to come in. Our letter was then an- 
swered by two or three other open letters 
from readers complimenting the city on 
having a society that showed such interest 
in people in trouble. Perhaps a letter ap- 
pears from a citizen on the subject of public 
begging. Answer it and get some construc- 
tive ideas across. Sometimes the public 
criticizes the methods of charitable organi- 
zations. Don’t pass up such a challenge. 
Meet it. 

In one of our newspapers is a column 
conducted by the “Inquiring Reporter” 
who every night asks the same question of 
five people chosen at random and prints 
their answers. One night he asked “Is 
charity well directed in your city?” Four 
out of the five said no and gave as their 
reasons the common misconceptions we 
always hear. This gave us a chance to 
answer the criticisms in the “Letter to the 
Editor” column, and the running fire be- 
tween ourselves and several interested 
readers appeared in the paper for a week, 
getting considerable space and attention 
and giving readers a different idea of case 
work. In this way the strike-while-the-iron- 
is-hot method has not only news value, but 
feature and editorial as well, and makes your 
public feel that your society is a progressive 
one, not standing on its past laurels, but 
ready to meet any new need. 

If weeks go by and no fitting chance 
comes to answer some article, then throw 
out something to the public on your own 
hook by submitting a letter on some subject 
close to the interests of your organization. 
You may get a four line nibble or even a 
thirty line bite in response to your literary 
casting. 

There are, then, many varieties of ap- 
proach in social work publicity and it is the 
steady drip-drip on public opinion that is 


going to entrench you each week more 
solidly with your community. It is roots we 
need in our community, so that every ill 
wind that blows won’t blight us, and these 
roots come only as a result of cultivation 
and slow, steady growth. 

Now for the second part of our publicity 
program—spoken publicity—how can it be 
organized? 

First of all I think that simply speaking 
when asked is a pretty weak-kneed program 
for our organization. Surely we have a 
civic obligation that is more vital than 
that. Our job should be to seek oppor- 
tunities to interpret our work before all 
kinds of groups—not just the embryonic 
donor group. For the public by whose grace 
we stand or fall is a composite and it is that 
composite which we must reach to the best 
of our ability. Case work, if thought out in 
appropriate terms, can be “sold” to a 
mothers’ club, an eighth grade class, a 
political club, finishing school, college or 
rotary club equally well—which demands 
perhaps 100 per cent versatility on the part 
of the speaker, but it can be done. It is a 
question then of organizing such a program. 
Here again may we speak of an experiment 
which met with fair success in the New York 
Society. Each district committee was 
asked to appoint a sub-committee on ex- 
tension work. It was the business of this 
committee to mobilize the resources of each 
district committee member as well as of each 
staff member, to see how each might be 
used as a channel in reaching public opinion. 
One member belonged to a church club and 
was asked to arrange for a speaking date; 
another was a high school teacher and 
secured an assembly talk. And so it went, 
including social clubs, advertising groups, 
a doctors’ conference, a colored ministers’ 
convention, Democratic Women’s Club, 
private schools, and so forth—not a financial 
drive but a plain informal educational 
campaign which we hope to keep on with 
indefinitely. It is a program where volun- 
teers and lay committee members can be of 
great value, and such service makes stronger 
their ties of interest in our society. They 
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can reach groups we never could touch and 
social work sympathizers are thus multiplied 
one hundred fold at each turn. 

Who shall do the speaking after the dates 
are made? Ideally it should be done as 
much as possible by the district secretaries 
and their staff and by case work volunteers. 
They know their local communities best and 
by making frequent public appearances in 
them gain for the society a more solid com- 
munity standing which cannot help but 
result in support and financial backing. 
Furthermore, the necessity of crystallizing 
her case work philosophy and translating it 
into terms that our citizens can comprehend 
gives the staff worker a valuable tool which 
she has seldom had previously. But with 
the present organization in our societies the 
district secretary has only time for a mini- 
mum of community work and practically no 
public speaking. We therefore hope to see 
the day not far off when she can have an 
associate of equal training, pay, and caliber 
so that between them they can divide the 
seven or eight primary district secretary 
functions and daily community work will 
go hand in hand in importance with case 
work. For all the newspaper and general 
publicity in the world cannot offset the 
damaging effects of case work misunder- 
standings and community misgivings based 
on neighborhood hearsay. Obviously the 
best opportunities for real publicity come 
through the daily contacts of district 
staffs. But who has time to follow up the 
minister’s comment that it would be nice 
if someone could come over some day and 
talk with the church workers, or the prin- 
cipal’s suggestion that her teachers ought 
to know more about this? For the publicity 
program of the sub-committee hits forthe 
most part the high spots and these incidental 
suggestions made in the course of the day’s 
work are perforce neglected. I have often 
thought with regret of the lost opportunity 
during my first days as a visitor. I was 
fresh from a Labor Problems Class and won 
over the brother of one client to our whole 
family plan through a spontaneous gush 
about the present situation of the long- 
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shoremen. Mr. A, it seems, was head of a ° 
certain longshoremen’s local and his instant 
suggestion was that I come down on Satur. 
day night and talk to the men about social 
work so the longshoremen could help us 
when possible. He promised to raffle off a 
keg of beer to insure a crowd. The very 
thought appalled me and there was no one 
else at the office who would do it so the 
longshoremen are still innocent on _ the 
subject of case work principles. Zounds! 
What an opportunity! Just the sort of a 
chance with racial groups that social work- 
ers miss—according to John Daniels in his 
“America via the Neighborhood.” If some 
one on the district staff were responsible for 
community contacts it would not be difficult 
to tie up these loose ends and entrench our- 
selves more soundly in each district. Such 
a person would also be the means of or- 
ganizing a stronger, more active, and more 
representative district committee whose 
weekly program could be broader and more 
varied than at present. 

But pending this millennium—what? 
Who shall fill the speaking engagements 
made by the sub-committees? Certain it is 
that some one, perhaps the publicist, should 
head up such a program and be the clearing 
house for opportunities which the director 
and various members of the central office 
staff should fill. This person also should 
be responsible for making such talks when 
no one else is available and in general for 
promoting the whole program and seeing 
to it that the sub-committees are on the 
job. He should also be constantly seeking 
other opportunities for public speaking 
through different channels. A series of 
letters to high school principals this year 
meant an opportunity of telling the story 
of case work to 10,000 children. Another 
sort of plan with the private schools is 
going to bring our message to them. Thou- 
sands of our future citizenry—what a 
chance, what an obligation! We believe in 
having health programs presented to our 
school children in working toward a better 
knowledge of health problems by the coming 
generation. Aren’t social problems equally 
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jmportant, social as well as health respon- 
sibilities understandable, and some social 
catastrophes therefore preventable? 

Family social work is not inherently a 
popular cause. It is too complex and philo- 
sophical in content and not single track 
enough in objective. It does not call up 
any one appealing mental concept such as 
the public health nurse with her blue uniform 
and black bag that comes to mind when 
public health nursing is mentioned. No, 
we must work for our public approval, using 
all our facilities for both written and spoken 
publicity, leaving no stone unturned in 


reaching new audiences in new ways. Such 
effort, however, does pay in the long run. 
The money spent on it brings money back 
to us from those we have reached in these 
communities, they in turn bring others, and 
even though we could get our support from 
a handful of wealthy men, we cannot afford 
to appear so self-sufficient and smug. The 
more widespread our basis of support and 
the broader our publicity problem, the 
nearer shall we come to growing community 
roots without which one day we’ll blow away 
and be unwept and unsung. Yes—roots— 
that’s what we need—community roots. 


MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


PROVIDENCE, JUNE 21-29, 1922 


Social Work held its annual meeting on Thurs- 

day, June 22, at Sayles Hall, Providence. The 
volume of business to be transacted necessitated an 
adjourned session on Tuesday, June 27. 

Members of the Executive Committee for the class 
of 1925, and to fill unexpired vacancies in the classes 
of 1923 and 1924, were elected as follows: 1923— 
Miss Constance Biddle, Philadelphia; 1924—Mr. 
Spencer Erwin, Philadelphia; 1925—Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest, New York; Mr. Stockton Raymond, Bos- 
ton; Miss Amelia Sears, Chicago; Mr. E. Sidney 
Barry, Hartford; Miss Margaret Curtis, Boston; 
Mrs. John G. Oliver, Cleveland; and Mr. F. N. Staple- 
ford, Toronto. 

It was with deep regret that the association accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Henry H. Bonnell, who has 
served faithfully as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for seven years and as treasurer of the organiza- 
tion for five years. 

The full minutes of the business meeting of the 
Association, with copies of committee reports, will 
be sent to member societies later in the month. 


T= American Association for Organizing Family 





HE Committee on Content of Family Case Work 

of the American Association presented! a tenta- 

tive preliminary report at a meeting for case 
workers. Seven speakers presented the minimum 
standards which may be expected in family case work 
in relation to attitude, information, diagnosis, plan 
and treatment, development of community resources, 
and records. Unfortunately there was no time for 
discussion, but we hope some of the workers who were 
present or who may be interested enough to send to 


Friday, June 23, 1922. 


the Association for a mimeographed copy of the report 
will be willing to criticize and comment on the sug- 


‘gestions outlined. 





HE general secretaries’ dinner—-which this year 

astonished itself by becoming a luncheon at a 

delightful country club—centered around two 
major points of discussion: first, a plea for more 
adequate participation of the staff as a whole in meet- 
ing the general problems of family societies;? and 
second, the relation of member societies to the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family Social Work.® 

There was general acquiescence in the suggestion 
that questions of limiting intake, curtailment of work, 
changes in salary schedules, and so on, should not be 
settled by the board without at least a hearing by the 
staff members, whether district secretaries or visitors. 
Not only does such participation bring to the problem 
the advantage of group thinking but, more important 
still, the thinking of that group which is most vitally 
concerned in the day-to-day work of the society. 

That the case workers of a society can and do make 
a big contribution when called on to advise with the 
board and general secretary was amply illustrated. 
The no less obvious point that only if such participa- 
tion is granted will the keenest and best workers 
continue in case work was not stressed. 

The free discussion which followed Mr. Raymond’s 
thesis that member societies are the American Associa- 
tion brought out strongly the sense of interdependence 
between the local agencies and their national depart- 


1Thursday, June 22, 1922. 

"Group Thinking and Participation, by Emil G. 
Steger. 

8Relation of Member Societies to the American Asso- 
ciation, by Stockton Raymond and Miss Mary Russell. 
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ment. Both Miss Russell and Mr. Raymond spoke 
concretely of the services which the Association can 
and does render the local work, and how not only the 
secretary but the local board of directors may recog- 
nize and utilize these services. The realization that 
the Association will develop in accordance with the 
demands made upon it to meet the needs of the de- 
veloping standards of case work is a challenge and 
an inspiration to the Association and its membership. 





OES the function of case work cease when exist- 
D ing resources have been used to adjust as far 

as possible an individual difficulty? An em- 
phatic mo was the answer of the small city workers 
at their luncheon meeting on Saturday, June 24.! 
If wholesome recreation does not exist, said Miss 
Austin, the family worker must stimulate or organize 
it. She will find in the stories of her families ample 
demonstration of the need, and with this demonstra- 
tion in hand some valuable resource, such as the dances 
on the pier at Newburgh, may result. 

Similarly Miss Stratton showed how, even in a 
town of 5,000, facilities for dental care and other 
clinics may be created. One definite achievement of 
good dentistry in helping to clear up a family problem 
will extract an appropriation for a dental clinic from 


the local authorities; and one concrete tale of a life. 


baffled and hopeless because of disease may start the 
machinery which will give medical care to many. 
As Miss Mills so well pointed out, the thrill of the 
small city job lies in this very challenge to the imagina- 
tion of the worker, to whom each family problem may 
offer ammunition for the creation of resources which 
will both prevent and cure. 





F WE could have been a so-called co-operating 
I agency at any time in the world’s history we are 

inclined to think we would like to have been a 
family worker—or, since we find ourselves so definitely 
in the plural, several family workers—at Athens in 
the Fifth Century B. C. Hippocrates, we gather, 
not only was the first to keep records (did he not have 
case books in the form of votive tablets in his hospital?) 
but since he was as much teacher as clinical physician 
he seems to have been particularly jolly about giving 
out diagnoses and discussing prognoses with anyone 
who cared to listen. Moreover, he regarded his job 
as the “support of enfeebled and the coercion of 
outrageous nature.” In that phrase is a kind of 
recognition of the cantankerous in case work which 
strikes a sympathetic chord after twenty-five centuries. 
We will not pause over Miss Estabrook’s* kindly and 
thoughtful paper except to say that the next time we 


‘General Subject: Case Work as a Basis for Com- 
munity Development. 

*Joint Session with the American Association of 
Hospital, Social Workers, Saturday, June 24, 1922. 
General Subject: The Relationship between the Family 
Welfare Organization and Departments of Hospital 
Social Work. 


get lost in Boston—and we always do get lost there— . 


we mean to do it near a hospital social service depart. 
ment. We have a feeling that whether we are a 
“transfer” or a “refer” they will look after us. Ip 
Minneapolis, on the other hand, one has to be very 
careful whether one is a “transfer” or a “refer.” 
Mr. Bruno would very adequately look after us in 
one contingency, but although we took meticulous 
notes we cannot remember which it was. We could 
not agree with him that the hospital should handle 
all its family problems and the family agency all its 
medical treatment because, as Miss Warren of Boston 
said, it is just as impossible for the hospital social 
worker to take time to familiarize herself with al] 
the changing social resources and extra-institutional 
psychology and keep up with them as it is for the family 
worker to keep up with the clinics. However, Mr, 
Bruno was making the necessary point of not letting 
our functions overlap. Mrs. Russell’s spirited paper, 
which we liked and enjoyed, upset us horribly never- 
theless. She said, if we remember rightly, that she 
did not want to hand the case of a man whom she 
had known in hospital over to the family agency be- 
cause the man had a plan of his own that he wanted 
to try and the hospital contact had been unusually 
strong, and last, though she respected the family 
agency, she did not always like its individual workers. 
All three reasons made our hair slowly rise off our 
head. To take the middle reason first: The hospital 
contact 1s often a most beautiful contact, uncom- 
plicated in its swift and efficacious ministry of healing. 
The emotional bond is very strong between doctor, 
worker, patient. We have had seventeen trained nurses 
at one time or another and twelve we loved with pas- 
sionate devotion for the months we were under their 
care—but in the end we had to get out and try to 
make our difficult home and social and economic 
adjustments more or less alone. Illness takes us at 
our most defenseless, most dependent moments and 
though the hospital worker sees us to our depths as 
often the family worker fails to do, she on the other 
hand cannot see all around us in our more normal 
relations. It is gain and loss, loss and gain. The 
first reason: She did not want to turn the case over 
as the man wanted to try his own plan! Does Mrs. 
Russell think the family worker always wants to force 
her own plan? And the last: (parenthetically, we 
don’t always like our own workers but personnel is 
difficult everywhere) does the family worker always 
find it easy to persuade her patient to take clinical 
treatment? Does she not persuade him over and 
over again to the rough doctor, the brusque doctor, 
the impatient attendant, the not always kind depart- 
ment, because the tubercular treatment, the cardiac 
treatment is good, is necessary, and the irritating 
contacts and often humiliating contacts are after 
all incidental? To trust each other, to trust each 
other’s method, to take bad with tolerance and good 
with thanksgiving—since even the brutal doctor 
makes wonderful cures, even the hardest headed 
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family worker sometimes makes successful adjust- 
ments—this is our privilege and our obligation. By 
science our families are healed, but by faith in each 
other our families are beyond peradventure saved— 


much. 





OME of us have stopped thinking that unem- 
© torment is the sole cause of anything. We 

don’t imagine that Mr. Eklund? really meant that 
25 per cent of the cases he analyzed showed lack of 
work as the sole cause of the family trouble. Lack 
of work can certainly be one of the worst and most 
irritating causes of family trouble. In the main, no 
one can deny that in the disintegration following 
prolonged unemployment breed tuberculosis, nervous 
and mental troubles, domestic infelicity—even boot- 
legging—but unemployment is not like lightning— 
it often strikes twice in the same place. However, 
Mr. Adie was convincing in the very simplicity of 
his statement. Unemployment is a tangible issue, 
it is a direct issue, its attack is deadly, and it is con- 
trollable—with all the misery it engenders. Its cost 
is terrific—usurious; its compounding interest can 
and should never be paid. Unemployment may not 
in 25 per cent of the families under study be the sole 
cause of difficulty, but it is quite safe to say that many 
dificulties that shatter the home would never arise 
if society performed its obvious duty. 

A brief comment on Miss Scott’s Industry and a 
Living Wage is almost worse than none. The vivid 
picture of the wages for common labor in the United 
States Steel industry cannot easily be given except 
in the terse, laconic sentences of the speaker. During 
the unemployment in Pittsburgh, the larger steel 
industries were willing to help the men whom they 
would later be willing to re-employ. There was no 
justice involved, no evaluation of the economic and 
social difficulty. A gratuity was given by the “‘sys- 
em’’—a dole called relief. Those of us who have 
managed to pay our plumber’s bills or to borrow enough 
to pay the bricklayer who repaired the kitchen ter- 
race often pass over too lightly in our minds the wages 
of common labor in an industry like the United States 
Steel, which has not passed a common stock dividend 
during all the period of depression. It was a shock 
to realize from Miss Scott’s paper that the $10.38 
weekly wage of 1914 which rose to $31.02 in 1920 has 
dropped again to $16.74. By the most minimum of 
minimum standards, by real wages or actual wages, 
this is far from adequate. The cost of such under- 
payment is a fraction of the cumulative costs which 
society pays in tuberculosis, malnutrition, and general 

‘Group Conference, Tuesday, June 27, 1922. Gen- 


eral Subject: Recent Issues in Unemployment. David 


C. Adie, chairman. 
*Who Bears the Cost? 


demoralization. Miss Scott is positive, as are we all, 
that “case work has improved since 1914. We know 
better the price we are paying—perhaps the price 
itself is higher.” But because the challenge of the 
present industrial situation is acute, must it mean 
that case workers are forced for their very lives’ sake 
to turn to industrial organization—or does it mean 
that case workers must approach the industrial situa- 
tion with more courage, more conviction, more de- 
termination, a clearer vision ana working from within 
as other groups of social workers from without help 
in making the social adjustment? There never was 
a reform of industrial abuse which did not start with 
a person. Organization is a wonderful and necessary 
machine but we still need plain helpful people, even 
in these wonderful days of organization, to keep the 
balance true. 





UGGY weather—who was it boasted too soon 
about the gift of Providence in that connec- 
tion?—a melting conference, and a postponed 
meeting could not detract from the enthusiasm of the 
300 or more who gathered for the Association’s meet- 
ing on publicity... We are giving Miss Tousley’s 
paper in full.2 Mr. Routzahn was too modest to let 
us have his notes, but we have picked out a few high 
spots in his “General Principles of Publicity.” Time 
to think out your problem; study your audience; 
don’t try to say the same message to every group 
(case work here, you see); tell people how to use your 
organization; put as many people to work as possible— 
these are some “‘first principles.” A First did Manual 
on Giving, as a publicity pamphlet, has many possi- 
bilities. The idea of illustrating talks with cut-outs 
or other ingenious devices, and the suggestion of less 
emphasis on capital letters and more on the spirit 
give valuable food for thought. Simplicity, concrete- 
ness, a thought out approach, and a realization that 
your audience is yourself minus your technical knowl- 
edge are themes possible of limitless development 
by the publicist. Miss Davis* touched upon some of 
the difficulties of the small city worker who is her own 
publicity agent as well as everything else. Too much 
work for a staff limited in size because of lack of 
community understanding, may result from too suc- 
cessful or unwise publicity; but, granting the limita- 
tions as regards case stories and extended publicity 
programs which small city conditions impose, there 
is in the smaller community a correspondingly richer 
and more enduring reward for the publicity efforts— 
speaking, bulletins, newspaper articles—which go 
steadily hand in hand with a good case work program. 
'Thursday, June 29, 1922. 
*See page 124 of this issue. 
3 What Are Some of the Small City’s Educational 
Problem? 


— 
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HERE AND THERE AT PROVIDENCE 


R. DEARDORFF and Miss Campbell gave 
D two thoughtful papers in the Children’s 

Division’ on the leisure time of children. Out 
of their wide experience and ready understanding of 
the problems involved, they gave quite a Words- 
worthian picture of “Delight and Liberty the simple 
creed of childhood.” They called this creed by more 
modern and scientific names but the plan was clearly 
to promote individualization and more freedom and so 
develop greater balance and happiness. Miss Campbell 
arrested our attention with a statement about the 
Merrill Palmer School in Detroit, where an analysis 
of some thirty children between the ages of two and 
four showed that these little people had already in 
incipient stages all the personality and behaviour 
traits which would show up later in childhood and 
adolescence. Perhaps Wordsworth would not have 
been so sure that “Heaven lies about us in our infancy” 
if the Victorian Age had known as much of psychiatry 
as our school experts do nowadays. Miss Campbell 
accused the public school system of having absorbed 
the materialism of the age—expending brains and 
money on too inelastic methods, the child’s dawning 
consciousness being withered by rigidity and stupidity. 
Children’s educational and recreational needs are 
not now met, and ill-adjusted children run away, 
finding in truancy some of the creative leisure time 
their souls apparently need. Our schools must, Miss 
Campbell said, be less monotonous, less machine- 
like if they are not to be bitter and difficult for many 
children. 


UR knowledge of history, always slender, does not 
O at this moment inform us as to where and when 
Roger Williams held forth on the Bloody Tenent 
of Persecution or on George Fox Digged out of his Bur- 
rowes, but we imagine that if he stood in his beautiful 
First Baptist Church in Providence, preaching to an 
early Rhode Island congregation, he took for granted 
a certain natural grouping—he looked down on the 
family unit. Below him high hats decorously set 
would mark the place of honour at the aisle, and flank- 
ing right and left, perhaps overflowing the pew, would 
sit the children, and somewhere along the line, if the 
children were restless that day, he might note a modest 
bonnet strayed from its lord. The isolations of golf 
and bridge and as a concession, Sunday school, had not 
yet divided the family. Discarding for the most part 
the vocabulary of “fundamentals,” “minimum stan- 
dards,” “personnel,” “technique,” “co-ordination,” 
and the like, Miss Sanders and Mr. Murphy spoke 
quite simply and clearly of the integration of family 
and child caring work, the integration of the family 
1Friday, June 23. The School’s Responsibility for 
the Leisure Time of the Child. Dr. Neva R. Deardorff 
and Miss M. Edith Campbell. 


itself! They reminded us—and we can never be too 
often reminded—that the pews in social work are large 
enough to hold parent and child, children’s worker and 
family worker. While they stressed the need for more 
qualitative effort, for greater individualization, more 
health care, more understanding, while they showed on 
the one hand the great cost of child placing and the 
complexity of the daily family case load, they finely 
held to the broad common ground and the challenge 
to soften any asperities of difference in identity of 
purpose. Fortunately there is no Bloody Tenent of 
Persecution, extant among us now but there is always 
room for so good a gospel as this. 


MMEDIATELY following Mr. Murphy’s plea in 
i. Children and Family joint meeting, for less 

happy go lucky breaking up of homes but better 
state care for children whose homes must for serious 
cause be broken up, Mr. Folks spoke of the mentally 
ill-equipped children.? He urged that the maximum use 
be made of homes strengthened in every possible way 
but when the environment was unsatisfactory to make 
more intelligent use of custodial care to give the men- 
tally deficient intensive training. We must, he said, 
“preserve always the largest amount of liberty with 
the nearest approach to normal life.” Dr. Haviland 
pointed out the serious increase in the last two years of 
admissions to state hospitals, due partly to poor econo- 
mic conditions and other breaking down factors. New 
York’s program for the next three years includes 1400 
additional beds a year to care for the increasing load. 
The mentally diseased and deficient are and should be 
wards of the state and Dr. Haviland’s broad shoulders 
seem squared for his burden; we felt glad that he was 
standing in loco parentis planning sturdily as a good 
parent should that the next generation shall have the 
advantages of a psychopathic hospital and more 
benefits in the way of prevention, occupational therapy, 
and individual treatment than have been yet vouch- 
safed to his generation. 


HE present tendency toward centralization of 
T administration in public welfare work and the 
effect of that tendency upon the quality of the 
work was the general theme of two successive meetings 
in the Division of Public Officials and Administration. 


1Saturday, June 24, Divisions on Children and the 
Family. The Relationship between Children and Family 
Case Working Agencies, J. Prentice Murphy and Miss 
Catherine Sanders. 

Saturday, June 24, Division on Mental Hygiene. 
Team Work in Mental Hygiene, by Homer Folks and 
Dr. C. Floyd Haviland. 
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At the first session Miss Gertrude Vaile! presented 
certain considerations regarding the scope of work and 
form of organization in municipal and county welfare 
departments. In regard to the organization she 
noted the growing tendency to abolish all boards and 
to place in the hands of the chief elected official the 
appointment of department heads responsible only 
tohim. She brought testimony showing a sharp 
divergence of opinion between theoretical stu- 
dents of government and experienced public officials 
administering social welfare activities as to the ad- 
yisability of that plan. She agreed with the almost 
unanimous opinion of the administrators quoted, 
that the centralizing of responsibility upon the single 
elected official, wise though it may be for most depart- 
ments, is not wise for this one—first, because the work 
of this department is so remote from the observation of 
the average voter that he has no natural way of know- 
ing for himself what is happening, and of guarding it 
with his vote; and second, because the nature of the 
work deals with such inta: gible values that it is 
dificult to secure popular understanding of it, yet 
any failure to do the work well may involve very serious 
human suffering. She held that for a public welfare 
department a board is needed—to safeguard the work, 
to serve as an interpreter between the office and the 
community, and to provide a council of minds for the 
consideration of social problems and policies, matters 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled by the point of 
view of any one person. In regard to the scope of work 
Miss Vaile again pointed out the centralizing tendency 
which in small counties of some states is placing upon 
one worker a range and diversity of specifically pre- 
scribed duties, such that it would be impossible to do 
any of them well. 

At the second session Prof. Hagerty, in discussing 
“Recent Legislative Changes in Public Welfare Or- 
ganization, their Trend and Meaning,’® gave a very 
interesting history of legislation regarding the ad- 
ministration of state institutions, showing a present 
tendency to centralize responsibility in certain bureau 
heads appointed by the governor. This is having the 
effect of lumping together for administrative purposes 
very diverse kinds of institutions, as though institution- 
al problems were all one. Under this system there is 
becoming evident grave danger of securing a business 
eficiency only, which is very efficient as regards brick 
and mortar and potatoes and onions, but is inefficient 
in meeting the needs of the particular clients for whose 
benefit the institutions are created. 





ND now come the colleges as being, poor things, 

too intellectual! They must have become in- 
tellectual since we left. However, all the ad- 
vanced thinkers are telling us that the schools are too 
scholastic and the colleges too intellectual. Where 
is it that football coaches are full professors? Well, 
‘Friday, June 23, Public Welfare Departments, their 


a and Form, by Gertrude Vaile. 
aturday, June 24. 


Dr. Hincks! is right, no doubt, when he says that the 
colleges are too intellectual. He believes the factors 
leading to success in life are emotional and dynamic 
rather than characteristically intellectual. Control, 
energy, enthusiasm, sustained activity—these are 
the cylinders which give us power. Dr. Adolf Meyer 
has a phrase, “biosophic status,” and Dr. Hincks 
made it evident that mere psychometric or intelligence 
tests could not measure this biosophic status of a 
man. He said that more psychology, psychiatry 
and self-criticism in theological, medical, law, and 
academic schools will give us the lift we need. The 
functions of a college are, he said, training of students, 
informing public opinion, research, and the application 
of standards to the institution itself. 

“No one,” said Dr. Williams, speaking directly 
after Dr. Hincks, “ever became suddenly insane.” 
The 50,000 patients admitted each year to hospitals 
for mental disease probably needed treatment in 
their high school years. We need the teaching of 
physical hygiene in the schools, but learning to brush 
the teeth in childhood will not stop the increase of 
dementia praecox. Emotional stability is a more 
urgent problem than physical or intellectual equip- 
ment. In every one hundred high school students with 
a good intelligence quotient are ten maladjusted be- 
cause of some emotional conflict. Dr. Williams urged 
more mental hygiene, more travelling clinics, greater 
co-operation between hospitals and schools for these 
incipient mental diseases, more school psychologists 
and more knowledge of psychology among truant 
officers and those who meet the child who is not in 
equilibrium. 





WO papers were presented at a joint meeting 

of the American Association and the Family 

Division? which were of unusual interest in open- 
ing up at the Conference a practical discussion of what 
has been discussed theoretically before. “The Indi- 
vidualization of the Parent,” by Mr. Stockton Ray- 
mond, and “The Individualization of the Children,” 
by Mrs. May Harding, form a real first discussion on 
the basis of recorded case work. Mr. Raymond con- 
sidered the essential necessity of really knowing 
motives and outlook entirely apart from history— 
“to know your man himself.” 

Mrs. Harding showed by illustration how certain 
family problems would have been insoluble excepting 
for a high degree of individualization of the children. 
Her description of the complex caused by a daughter 
being too much a replica of the ungainliness of the 
mother and how this problem was met conveys an 
exceedingly important lesson as to how non-indi- 
vidualization may absolutely destroy plans based 
upon faulty premises. 

ITuesday, June 27, Division on Mental Hygiene. 


Mental Hygiene as a Vital Factor in Education, b 
Dr. Clarence N. Hincks and Dr. Frankwood E. 


Williams. 
*Tuesday, June 27. 
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merely as a necessity to rural social work but 


M: BROWN! has accepted volunteers not 

as a privilege. Her paper was a brief for the 
volunteer, whether rural or urban, and her sympathetic 
conception of what the volunteer may contribute if 
given the chance should be an inspiration to volunteers 
and professionals alike. The neighbors of her clients, 
the store keeper, the bank clerk, not to mention the 
minister and the church worker, all have rendered 
yeoman service in the building up of the work in 
Dakota County (Minnesota). 

It is to the volunteer that Miss Brown has turned 
for accurate information about rural conditions, crops 
and economic problems which affect the lives of her 
clients. 

A punctilious consideration for personal and neigh- 
borhood prejudices and an understanding of the definite 
contribution which each is equipped to make, are 
essential in making effective use of volunteers in a 
rural community—but are they not equally essential 
in dealing with volunteers in a city of any size? 

Scioto County, Ohio, owes its effective health work 
with school children largely to the devoted service 
of volunteers. The Red Cross organized and directed 
the efforts of these workers, but utilized to the utmost 
the volunteer help available. Doctors and dentists 
were induced to give free treatment; volunteer workers 
conveyed the children to and from the hospitals— 
a tremendous piece of work when we consider the hilly, 
inaccessible country, the illiteracy and suspicion of 
many of the clients, the 5262 children who needed 
examinations and the many who needed treatment. 

R. THURSTON? urged that the good teacher 

of case work needed to teach the methods not 

only of her own agency, but in a comparative 
way of other agencies in the same line of work. Teach- 
ing ability is a prerequisite, but the combination of 
such ability with actual experience and practice is 
difficult to find. We might suggest indeed that ex- 
perience and practice in the present as well as in the 
past are absolutely essential if the teacher of case work 
is to keep her power of synthesizing theory and prac- 
tice. We should like also to urge that not only must 
the teacher of case work recognize that her students 
may quite possibly go into other lines of work, but 
she should, if only vicariously, know what contribution 
case work technique may make to these other fields 
of social effort. : 

Many of us felt very humble before Miss Hardwick’s 


“Minimum Educational Requirements” for those 


'Thursday, June 29, Joint Session Family Division, 
American Red Cross and American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. The Use of the 
Volunteer in Rural Family Social Work. Josephine 
Brown and Miss Wing. 

*Monday, June 26. Family Division joint meeting 
with American Association of Training Schools for 
Professional Social Work. Minimum Standards of 
Training for Family Case Work. Mr. Thurston and 
Miss Hardwick. 


beginning family case work, but we were heartened 
somewhat by her assurance that “minimum require. 
ments should always be one step higher than any one 
can reach.” Her plea that all new workers should be 
trained for leadership ought to be taken seriously to 
heart by every family society that has training jn 
case work as one of its functions. We are sure Miss 
Hardwick would agree that time for study and re. 
flection should not be cut off when the training period 
is over—if it ever is! There may conceivably be a 
difference of opinion—several differences for that 
matter—as to whether there might not be some al- 
ternatives for history, English composition, economic 
psychology, civics, statistics, 
modern language, ar- 
chaeology, public speaking—some of the studies jn 
which Miss Hardwick wishes her beginning worker 
to be proficient—but we at least are ready to stand 
stanchly for knowledge of public speaking as a non- 
interchangeable prerequisite. Whoever has sat in 
at a case conference, or a district secretaries’ meeting 
or even—may we venture to suggest—attended a 
National Conference of Social Work, will, we opine, 


research, sociology, 


physiology, anatomy, one 


give us valiant backing in this. 


AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
HEALTH MEETINGS 


NOTES 


UT of the thunder of words and the lightning of 
high enthusiasms three ideas emerge. 
The basic importance of the family in all health 
work. 

The extension on a large scale of the case work 
method to community health work. 

The urgent demand for social workers in the health 
service and for their professional training. 

Whether the modern family be extolled as the ideal 
social institution or decried as “only the egg shell from 
which you are hatched,” implicit in both lies the 
thought of its supreme power to influence. Again and 
again in the health meetings of 1922 speakers trace 
back to the home physical and mental ills and seek in 
the correction and improvement of family hygiene 
remedy and promotion. 

In the program of the American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers, Dr. Joseph Pratt, of Boston, 
speaking of class treatment of certain diseases, made 
clear that home treatment has an advantage over 
institutional treatment in that it makes possible the 
care and education of family and patient together. 


R. WILE! who knows much about the art of 

living spoke fully of the basis of what he called 

the “Healthful Home.” The healthful home in 

spite of popular notions about the “simple life” 

could never be in the log cabin, cave dwelling tradi- 

tion, we were to understand, for the healthful home 

depends on a nice adjusting of five factors—biological, 

'Tuesday, June 27, Division on Health. The Art 
of Living, by Dr. Ira S. Wile. 
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sociological, economic, educational, and __ political. 
This means primarily the healthy and healthful parent 
mentally and physically, a living wage, good housing, 
cleanliness, good environment, knowledge of hygiene, 
cookery, ventilation, and lastly, a social and civic 
attitude which would require these things for others 
as well. Of course it is not mere paraphernalia of 
life that the healthful home requires but a better 
philosophy in the light of all we know and can know 
of our fellow men. It was interesting to hear Dr. 
Wile stressing the largely physical and sociological 
aspects of the home to those of us who associate him 
most with the mental hygiene problems of children, 
but this putting of behaviour back among old friends 
like cookery and ventilation was a comfort. Not that 
we reject the enlightenments of “conflict” and “fixa- 
tion” and suppressed desires as the basis of some be- 
haviouristic tendencies—but Dr. Wile’s healthful 
home had all the normal and delightful look of one 
of those uncomplicated and pleasant families that seem, 
in modern fiction at least, to be almost as extinct as 


the Dodo. 


TRIKING testimony to parents’ responsibility 

for the health of children came from Dr. A. B. 

Emmons in his description of the Harvard Mer- 
cantile Health Experiment.! From his evidence he 
concludes that the major health problem in the twenty- 
five stores studied is not one of sanitation but of per- 
sonal hygiene,—diet, posture, mouth hygiene, care of 
the eyes, rest, recreation, and mental hygiene. Most 
of the conditions of bad health found among employees 
might have been prevented. Who is responsible, he 
asks, and his answer is, first the parents, second, the 
schools. 

Following Dr. Emmons in this same Health Section 
meeting, Dr. C. E. Ford of New York City spoke on 
“The Physician in Industry,” in a clear, well-argued 
discourse which gave his hearers a new realization of 
the place of work in the happiness of the worker and 
the social responsibilities of industry. His industrial 
physician becomes at once an engineer, economist, 
social worker, psychologist, and physician. Within 
the past six months the Association of Industrial 
Physicians has announced the following definition: 

The physician in industry is one who applies the 
principles of modern medicine and surgery to the in- 
dustrial worker, sick or well, supplementing the re- 
medial agencies of medicine by the sound application 
of hygiene, sanitation and accident prevention, and 
who in addition has the adequate and co-operative ap- 
Preciation of the social, economic, and psychological 
problems and responsibilities of industry in its relation 
to society. 

Dr. Ford’s methods of work as he describes them 
require not only the use of broad research principles 
but also standard case work methods, as for example 
in the adjustment of workers in industry, “not only 

‘Friday, June 23. Health and Medical Work in De- 
partment Stores, by Dr. A. B. Emmons. 


for excluding the unfit, but also for utilizing the handi- 
capped, who, but for the physician’s care would be 
unable to undertake a position in industry.” 





ASE work methods in health work were again em- 
phasized in Dr. Walter Brown’s report of the 
health demonstration in Mansfield, Ohio, under 

the National Child Health Council! Physicians, 
teachers, municipal officers, parents associations, 
women’s clubs, etc., are brought together for a co- 
operative endeavor. Health needs and health re- 
sources are sought and evaluated and the associations 
within the community participate in working out a 
permanent organization for the care of the community 
health. 

Emphasis in child health work is more and more 
being placed upon vitality rather than upon defects, 
and it is highly significant that Dr. Kelley includes 
among his suggested indices of vital capacity the con- 
dition of the child’s family. 





N ALL the discussions the emphasis on constructive 
I social work implies the need of the professionally 

trained person. As Miss McMahon of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross said, in the crisis of war social work stood 
the test. It is wanted not for defectives, dependents, 
delinquents only but also for school and industrial 
life, the normal life of every day. Social work there- 
fore must be and is coming to be a necessary profession. 
Dr. Todd, speaking of training for social work, brought 
out the difference between a mere acquirement of the 
craftsman’s technique and the truly professional edu- 
cation which includes not only skill but also a broad 
philosophy and background, mastery of principles, 
and a code of ethics. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To tHe Epiror: 

In your May issue you quote a paragraph of mine 
which appeared in the April Atlantic Monthly in which 
I said: “The minimum wage of a woman should 
enable her to live in comfort, providing for herself 
alone,” and in commenting on this you say “. . 
the accuracy of which social workers have a right to 
question.” 

Realizing the great importance of determining the 
extent to which women workers have responsibilities 
beyond that of their own maintenance as a factor 
in arriving at the basic minimum wage, I recently 
made a careful investigation into the subject in eleven 
large cities in England, and altogether 67,333 working- 
class houses were visited by 36 trained investigators. 
In these houses we found 13,637 working women of 
18 years of age or over, and obtained full information 

Saturday, June 24. The Child Health Demonstration 


in Mansfield, Ohio, by Dr. Walter Brown. Dr. E. R 
Kelley, discussant. 
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concerning each of them. Out of this total, no less 
than 11,982 (88 per cent) either partially or wholly 
supported themselves only, and 1,645 (12 per cent) 
partially or wholly supported others. Among the 
older workers, that is those of 26 years of age or over, 
the proportion having dependents amounted to 19.5 
per cent. 

In addition to ascertaining the number of women 
workers who had dependents, we also obtained infor- 
mation as to the extent of their responsibility and the 
reasons for it. We found that in practically every 
case it was due to some misfortune such as the death 
or illness of the father or husband, aged parents and 
inadequate old age pensions, low wages and size of 
family, unemployment of father or husband, etc., 
and in the published results of the investigation’ I 
suggest that these misfortunes should be met by social 
insurance in one form or another. 

I feel that in establishing a principle we have to 
deal with the normal conditions, and in view of the 
results of the investigation I think I am justified in 
saying that ““The minimum wage of a woman should 
enable her to live in comfort, providing for herself 
alone.” I do not discuss the question of equal pay 
for equal work as between the sexes, but am simply 
dealing with minimum wages, which should be based 
on the human needs of the workers. 

B. SeEBoum RownTREE 

The Homestead 

York 


(The editors presume that Mr. Rowntree would feel 
that the man wage earner, as well as the woman wage 
earner, should be relieved through social insurance 
of the support of aged parents, delicate sisters and 
other handicapped dependents.) 

'The Responsibility of Women Workers for Dependents: 


B. S. Rowntree and F. D. Stuart. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford (England) and New York, 1921. 





July, 1999 


DIRECTORY CHANGES - 


Catirornta—Long Beach: from 221 Adar Ave. to 
221 Cedar Ave. 


H. E. Magdalene 


Connecticut—Stamford: Miss 
Fenstad, secretary. 


Intinois—Champaign-Urbana: Miss Irma Mohr, 
secretary 
Harvey: add Welfare Association, Public Library, 


Miss Mary H. Newell, secretary. 


Ilowa—Marshalltown: add Marshall County Social 
Service League, Court House; Mrs. Marjorie §, 
Dick, secretary. 


Kansas—Augusta: add Welfare Association, City 
Bldg., Miss Virginia Brents, secretary. 


Marytanp—Rockville: add Social Service League 
of Montgomery County, Miss Elizabeth Spamer, 
secretary. 


Massacuusetts—Fall River: Miss Dorothy Phelps, 
secretary. 
Fitchburg: member American Association for Or- 
ganizing Family Social Work. 
Lowell: from 81 Merrimack St. to 307 Fairburn 
Bldg., Merrimack St. Member American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work. 
Worcester: from 35 Pearl Street to 44 Pearl Street. 


Micuican—Ann Arbor: add Family Welfare Bureau, 
402 South Main Street, Mrs. Edna Formhals, 
secretary. 

New Jersey—Newark: Bureau of Social and Family 
Service changed to Social Service Bureau. 

Onto—Galion: add Community Welfare 
City Bldg., Miss Augusta R. Kinner. 
Warren: add Council of Family Welfare Agen- 
cies, City Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown: from 216 Franklin Street 
to 410 Washington Street. 

McKeesport: Miss K. Estelle Lohr, secretary. 
Pittsburgh: Mr. J. W. Faust, secretary. 

Uran—Salt Lake City: Miss Sara Dissosway, secre- 
tary. 

Wisconstn—Kenosha: Miss Elizabeth Timme, sec- 
retary. 


League, 
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